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How^half I Ulk of the to the frog, 

if he has never left his pond? 
How shall I talk of the f rtwt to the bird of the summer land, 

if it has never left the land of its birth? < 
How shall I talk of life with the sa^e, 

if he is the py[{soner of his doctrine? 

^, ' CChuang-Tfu— 4th century B.C.) 

This poem may e^tomize the position of a ^llrgr-^friff ^r'^r who^has 
administered an * organization primarily ^uring its discovery' and 
growth stages. Perhaps a leadership style ^ps been Set, an incremental 
planning strategy adopted, and a liberal slaffing and resource alloca- 
tion process established that has been judged to deliver a successful 
conununity-Qricntcd college. Will past and present managerial -skills 

' ^d strategies sufTic^ for future preservation and maintenance of a col- 
lide that appears to be headed for a period when financial resources 
and enrollments may not grow appreciably^ and may dven decline? In 
the future should presidential failure for technical or administrative 
incompetence be as excusable; as feijure resulting from unpredictable 
political events? Given the two major problems of energy and environ- 
mental comcn^ation this nation faces, can any organizational manager 
afford ^ot to be in a mode of assessment, strategic planning, staff devel- 
opmerit, and better utilisation of fmafXcial, human, and physical 
resources? ' ^ 

With public confidence in higher education somewhat eroded in 
the past few years and the continuing debate of what constitutes legiti- 

♦mate higher education, can we afford to continue with a **busines6 as 
usual* attitude? Such coriditioris creatfc an urgent need for institutions 
to deal with problems both external arid internal to the academic com- 
munity. Failure to do so will have negative effect^ on the integrity of a 
college or university. 

The emphasis and purpose of this volume of New Directions for 
Community Colleges \%\o stimulate the thinking^f cellege managers and 
faculties in areas where .creative thinking, modified administrative 
practices, and new strategics may be justified for the continued devel- 
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opmcnt of effective arvd responsive comillunity colleges. The chapters 
that follow relate to such significant areas of college administration as 
ins\ruction, student services, personnel practices, governance, finan- 
cial planning, admissions, marketing, information retrieval and pro- 
cessing, and relationships between trustees and administrators. 

The authors, all professional practitioners in their subject, dis- 
cuss and suggest cutting-edge ideas and thought that canS^ad to 
improved management of community colleges in the future.- 

I deeply appreciate the individual effort each author contributed 
to this volume! I trust their ideas and thoughts will stimulate other pro- 
fessionals to action, reaction, and further sharing during the challeng- 
ing times ahlad for higher education. 

-Robert Lahti 
Guest Editor 




Rohrri E. Lahti president of Community College of Denver and 
founding' president of William Rainey Harper College, Illinois. 



An m/omied, iniimaU relaiionskip mtds to b< mairUainid 
l>€tWHn managers in CQmmnnit^ colUges and th^ acadmic 
process in ort&r to havi genuine aciodemic leadership. 




Academe, Actbn, and 
Leadership: Hovy to 
Avoid Overmanaging 
a Nonevent 

I 

. t t 

* • 

Judith S. Eaton 

a 

I 

As community coUegts begin to enter the decade of the 1980s, we are 
undertaking a ffarcful rcviewlof the education role and purpose of our 
institutions. At the samfe time we are giving increasing attention to 
sound management theory and practice. So armed, it woufd appear we 
can responsibly rggg^ the future- needs of our respective constituencies. 
Vet our coHeges arc faced with a potential jj^oblem of setious magni- 
tude: the management processes that provide for our institutional effec- 
tiveness are in danger of becoming increasingly isokted from impor- 
tant academic processes needed for the realization of our educational 
purpose. If we do not exercise extreme care, we may reach a stage in 
which successful management is measured by criteria that ignore aca- 
demic f)urpose and value. This may result in managers who lack a clear 
■ vision of academic purpose and colleges without academic leaders. 
This danger deriving from the increased size and complexity of our 

Sliw Dirfitum for OmmuHUy GdU^s, 28, 1979 ' ' 1 ^ 



imcitutions demands thai managers obtain some formal training in 
adniinisiration and collective bargaining, and that they, have an ongo- 
ing pre^-rxMK'f to leave major academic decision making almost exSu- 
sivel^ in faculty hands, ^ ' 

Questions about appropriate preparation for academic leader- 
jship roles continue to be with us. Although we cpnlinue to select leaders^ 
"witlr^educational backgrounds, we see the vilue of individuals with cor- 
|X)iate experience or formal business training. We tend to use the terms 
'•adnjinistrator,'' ^^manager," ^'leader," and "executive*" interchangeably; 
but some theorist's suggest that we distinguish managers *as policy- 
makei-s from administrators as decision implementors (McManis and 
Harvey, 1978), Others contend that managers and leaders think and 
act diiTerently and have differing approaches, motivations, and histo- 
ries (ZaJeznik, 1977). Peter Drucker (1977, p. 53) speaks of managers 
as \'omp<?sers and conducters.** Rosabeth Kanter (1977) reminds us 
that maniigerial occupations require skills and knowledge that are 
described only in general terms and measured imprecisely of not at all. 
Similarly, Vannevar Bush states, "^'he good manager is the practi- 
tioner of an art and art in any form does not yield to analys^s^^L^vih- - 
son, 1975; p, 127). While adequate definition may currently elude lis, 
som<? clarification of what we are' about is twt beyond us, ^ 

Leadership needs in community colleges should be consijlered 
not only in terms of appropriate management training, style, and skills 
but also in the context of our academic reason for being and the values 
for which we stand. This is not to say that managers should be academi- 
cians! It is to say tluit academic leadership requira* a unique combina- 
tion of managerial skills and an informed and flexible concept of aca- 
demic process. 

Acadmic Leadership: A Workable Description 

Whatever else mily effective leaders do, they provide charismatic 
initiative and thrust by which things get done. They engender tryst, 
resfxxt, and identification. They make things happen. Most important, 
they provide a vision for the futiire. Leadership may be additionally 
reflected in and by organizational charts, job descriptions, and report- 
ing relationships to a governing board, What is critical for academic 
leadership relates to the nature and quality of what we accomplish. 

Academic leadership should derive from our commitment to 
intellectual pursuit in/ts broadest sense. ^^Academlc** frequendy refers 
to specific instructional programs predicated upon a cl^ar and rational 




commitment to the v^ajue of the intdlettual. While not exclusively cog-^ 
nitive, the academiL^emphaiiizesrthfeC)i^tical skills and their develppimnjCv " 
The ejiiphasis may t^ke the form of liberal aris, general education, Of 
career training. It includes a variety oi' instructional modes and curricu- 
^ luni structures. It may inlbrm but is dilTerent IVom shoi^ courses^ coun- 
seling, athletic programs, and the testing center. Leadership associated 
•with these pursuits is preeminent in determining and realizing the 
respective purposes of our institutions. What we identify as our aca^ 
demic value structure will provide the context for all other activities. 
' The efTecfiveness of futum^cademic leadership rests in part on 

the ability to apply solid managerial skills to.dearly identified academic, 
issues of majipr significance/^While ^'significant" issues will vary with 
time, we move irjto this last f^rtion of the tw^entieth century very much 
in need of sound thought and action in thfee areas: the meaning of gen- 
eral education, a commitment to academic standards, and determina- 
tion of institutional purpose., These issues are not mutually exclusive. 
Their resolution or lack thereof will determine our success or failure in 
pmviding high-qual^jty -academic leadership jr^ the near future. Aca- 
demic leadership is and will continue to be defined and acknowledged 
not only in terms of management structure and process but also in i 
terms of tl\e issues this leadership identifies and addresses. 

Of primary' significance in our consideration of these issues is 
our acknowledgment of responsibility for action. As academic leaders, 
we are regularly called upon to make decisions aftecting the purpose of 
our colleges, their academic programs, and their standards of^achieve- 
rncnt. The-efiective exercising of this leadership requires at least, the 
following: ^ ^ ^ , ' 

• Familiarity with the philosophical dimensions of the issues 

• Cognizanct* that determination of these issues is ongoing and 
.changing, requiring simultaneously a stable framework'and 

the flexibility to accommodate change 

Refusal to allow day-to-day operation and decision making 
either tu preclude comprehensive consideration of the issues 
or inadvertently create policy 

• Awareness^of the practical, organizational response of others 
to these areas 

General Education 

\^ **General education^ has been used.to refer to a plethora of tech- 
niques, courses, requirementSy^ disciplines, arid degree^ for many 



years. ^ Although; g€|ier^ education is- frequmuly ch^racteriz|?d as 
^ "^nd^gcFed,*" coni\ision tfxists abour jts major problein areas. The 
slructuq^o'f therurricttJum^ the espoust^ purpose of gener^ education) 
/its status, as ''required, t and :the values upon which programming 
demancls ar^^n^de are areas of concern for effective general educ^tio^i 
administratieiV Whatever the structare and status of the curriculum, 
decisions need to be made'^bdut what Ni^ught" to comprise general e<3u- 
cations Deciiiibns to maintain **tra(^itionai'' course structure deriving 
from the disciplines or to encourage an fnterdisciplitiary, thematic, or 
geoel^al studies structure vviiL not provide definition of general educa- 
tion purpose and^ntent. Whether or not general education is a require- 
ment, may afTqct its survival at some institutions. Encouraging its sur- 
vival, however is distinct from determining its content. At its be^t gen- 
eral education has become identified with assisting people to dev«»lop 
theoretical, ajTective, and cognitive skills that can result in a full, pro- 
ductive, coherent, and meanin^ul human existence. Af.its worst it 
reflects much verbiage and httle substance. 

A genuine difilfulty in dealing with whdt ought to constitute 
general education appeals to be an unwillingness to be appropriately 
prescriptive about this topic. We read repeatedly that general educa- 
tion speaks to a knowledge of the past, social and cultural' value?,' 
awanrness of the present, ^and the theoretical skills attendant' to these 
forms of knowing. Hesitancy appears to set in at the point where we as 
educators must make decisions about how this knowing will ^be 
attemptjLNd. We neeefTo overcome our reluctance tp demand competen- 
cies, st\t fequircniVnt$, and in general njake the educational value judg- 
ment^ necessaiy for our success, 

The issue of general ediiq^tion and biii' response to it is at the, 
core of our academic commitment. We as academic leaders need to 
articulate a viable definition of general education for our own environ- 
ments. This definition should derive from a set" of basic assumptions 
about the meaning of education and its significimce for our culture. It 
can fo< us on needed results ifi the form of general skills that can be 
attained fruiii a variety of a^as of inquiry. Perhaps we have spent too 
much time agonizing over a definition of genj«;aJ education as,a tinnfe- 
less Universal for all educatioii. dTorts. We need to reflect upon what i§ ' 
happening vir'ith students in classes we have scheduled, who are exposed 
to a curriculiJUT^^we^ lia^ instructional strategies We have 

enLt>urag€;d, a grading polity we have endorsed, and the staff we*have 
^rrconunendedJbr hire/AU such decisions imply a position concerning 
g^eneral education and its meaning. - * 



t General education, the humanities, and the liberal arts* may be 
viewed as significantly diftering edocatioAalt^fibrts that share some 
similarity bfy^rientaUon. The humanities^and.the liberal arts are fiot 

' only a wllectiJ^ of disciplines; they retlt^ct a philqsophical commit- 
ment. The assurtiptions we may adopt for our general education efforts 
are consistent wmi the goals, concerns,. and efTorts in these areas. As 
Rcjjyr Shattuck states, ''the hurijgjiitieJi' stand riot for an autonomous 
tradition of knowledge for knowlecl^^s sake, but for its-ultimate useful- 
ness to what is most htaman in us, to the individual as the Accountable 
agent of his actions aijd as the potential seat' of greatness** (CariTegie 
Foundation, \\)77, p. iOl). Sidney Hook defines the liberal arts as 
th^pse' subjects that **deal with the ideas and ideals of what is of mc/st 
worth in life, give course and direction to experience, and reinforce our 
awareness of the iridispensabiliiy of human choice in every moral situa- 
tion" (Murchland, 1976, p. 23). In a similar vein Lloyd Averill (1977, 
p. 6) speaks to the object of liberal arts as **the developmejit of those 
essential skills which-constitute a full, competent, responsible life. They 
help men and wt^meri^cquire the judgment ^nd power they need for 

'maximum human {ulfillnienl both as individuals cind as contributors to 
the welfare of others.'' 

General education concerns do not exclude rpnsideration of the 
technical, occupational, or vw^tional. Whether or not agree with 
Whitehead (1975) that technical educatiort shpuld^be a real intellectual 
enlightenment if it is to meet the practical n^eds of the nation, we 
acknowledge personal and social need for such training. Our discus- 
sions of general education tend to focus on issues other than skill devd- 
opnienl because it is these other issues that confuse us. The-ongoing 
theme of these issues is fhe capacity and obligation of those involved in 
general education to provide a culturally meaningful context in which' 
to Igarn economically and practically useful skills^We do not argue 
over the vakie of technical skills when we talk alx)liipifcfral education; 
we do raise questions aboul what areas of the body of knowledge that 
constitutes our past and present are to tx* included in aHenfpIs to pro- 
vide comprehensive educational experiences for interested individuals, 
^ Our challenge is erne of conversion. We need to transform the 
energy associated with theoretical conrsidcration of general education to 
an action pla^i for ourselves and our faculties. We need to devote less 
attention to' the organizational obstacles of discipline and department 

atid concemTate on the development of structures and processes that 
prqvide a suitable, prciductive framework in which general education 
needs and issues may be addressed. A council on general education, 



Ihe curriculum conmiittec, cominunityadvisory committees, and long- 
range planning eftbrts can tpiistitute the needed IVamework. Rather 
than contend th^it they have not and cannot work J it is, our responsibil- 
ity to make them work or dev^tlop suitable alternatives. Quali;y'^'a- 
demic leadership can address the emerging practical problen>s ofcur- 
ricuhar change (which nobody wants), degree requirements (whicli can 
be debated endlessly), affid faculty load (which must be faced anyhow). 

*^ 

Ac^d&mic Standards >■ 

■ ■ 

Academic standards may reft'r U) gradi ng J i cour*se ojf decree 
requirements, "back to basics," an end to the "revt^irjg d(K*V or diSg- 
nostic testing. The term etnbodies a concern for identifica^npf signifi- 
cant levels of achievement. Chase (1978) maintains that our colleges 
and utiiversities have failed to maintain even mirtirfium atademic sdin- 
dards. His evidence cbnstitutes a description *of many of our institu- 
tions and a menu from which. to select areas l)f toncenti-^tion. Chase 
mentions thy,dropping of requiremei^s, course proliferation, tl\e trend 
toward marks instead of grades, grade Inflation, aSid questionable *ica- 
demic grievance policies. Concerns have been expressed about basic 
skill preparation of our studeiits and, 'at 4ie other extreme, the identifi- 
cation of excellence (CarnegTe Foundation, 1977). As.academic lead- 
ers, it is our task to identify if, when, where, and for what purpose 
standards arc needed. 

Review and reassessment of academic standards need not 
impinge upon academic freedom, unduly constrict organ iztittongl 
structure, or inordinately burden students. To the contrary, colleges 
that e^stablish committees or commissions on Academic standards art 
creating potentially viable opportunities for conftructive and mutual* 
faculty, student, and administrative attempts at institutional renewal. 
Standards review can be integratecf w^th program, faculty, apd staff 
development. Procedures and criteria for self-cvalgation and effective- 
ness of planning fan be developed and reviewed. Recruitment' and 
retentior) efforts can be improved. 

Consideration of academic standards need not mean a return to 
Uxkstep requirements and grading. It need not mean the 1950s are 
upon us and we have abandoned the 1960s., Consideration of standards 
should leave us with the benefit bf both decades. We can define and 
demand quality and demon. strafed accomplishment without giving up 
all thellcxibility asscx iatt*d with the removal of requirements, nonpuni- 
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•tivtv|[rading, and •*rtfkvancc," We have bt^havecj' irresponsibly rn oUr 
eagerness to aciuniinudatc ajl standatxls. **Doing your own thing'' rilay 
result in an ability iq do nothing. Requiring nothing means ignoring 
reis|Hmiiibility for atadefnic, intellectual, and conuUiurij^y lea^irship. 
Claiming itjat all degrees, students,^ and credits are vaguely equal 
enshrines mec^rity aiid eschews exct^l^nte. All is not equaL;'achiev?- 
rtient of value is' not to t>e epnlused with the opportunity to value, Thf 
jS^liuine challenge tkcing us is thie preservation of ifomprehensiyc 
opportunity in the creation of quality. . ^ 

, We 'j^4n asrange a liaison between the traditional and nontradi- 
tionafc^Our nontraditional clitjniele can have^he advantages of flexible 
sehedulhig, credits; gracfing, and instru||^^* methods. Their ease of 
at cess tan be maintained. Their learningf^Terence^ can b^ identified 
and reflected in theif programs. At the same time, benchmarks, cri- 
teria, or accqmpljshment levels can be established/ Standards and flex- 
ibility need not be antithetical. Academic standards, then, refers to a 
collection of concern^s about evaluation of the work we and our students 
do. It raises abasic'^uestion concerning the^nature of accomplishment. 
Responses to these concerns will have implications for ou# programs, 
their presentation, the instrm:tional support^ and student personnel 
services we provide the public. Academic leaders will need first to 
determine whicli issues need to be consi^dered within their respective 
institutions and then proceed to focu^on identification and assessment 
of the results of our educational elTor^ as distinct from preoccupajion 
with (mly the efforts the^nselyes. ' . _ ; 

Review of acadc^mk standards will take f)lace in the context t)f an 
institutions current issues and cofl«erns, Becayase issues assoiriatec^with 
academic standards cut acrosj^'total college fynctioning, there caH be a 
signifKani secondary impact on total organizational structure. Multi- 
unit operations can develof) greater consistency of policy and procedure 
among uruts. Administrative decision making will consequently apf>ear 
more consistent. Whether faculty involvement is rn the form of shared 
governance or collective bargaining, consideration of academic stan- 
dards can encourage additional involvement in determination of edu- 
cation |X)licy, This may result in better informed management and 
increased institutional communication ab<}ut academic matters. Nego- 
tiations may reflect the results of a standards review when considering 
class si/e, faculty load, and instructional assii^mnents. 

It is the increasing interest in acadeniic standards that is ^'new'' 
for our colleges tcnlay. Hie^objixts or issurs cif that interest (for exam- 



pk , grading, requirements, or developmental skills) have'bcen with us 
for some time. An **ac!ion plan'* developed to con5^ider\icadcmic#^tan- 
dards thus Van draw upon existing structures within an institutiqn in 
the \mm of Interested stallV committees, or students. If trustees are to 
approve policy or resulting' program cfunges, tlvey need appr*)priate 
involvement. Policy action on standards that has not involved faculty 

may prinluce serious discord within an institution. • 

*■ ' ' ^ * ^ ? , . 

Determination of institutional Purpose: 
What Coines First 

4 

An underlying theme jasscxiated with the growth and develop- 
ment of community colleges has been preparation, Community col- ' 
leges^have claimed to provide seivices whereby their clientele are 
^'ready." ^^trained^'^and can take'on th^e responsibilities of a given job or. * 
future education. With the most recent commitment to comprehensive-* 
ness, those who write community college mission statements have • ' 
broadened, the sco'pe of promised preparedness to virtually all that one . 
may wish to undertate in a lifetime. It is tfme for academic leaders to 
reexamine what we mean by preparatio'n. While ij^ay be highly desir- 
able to provide opportunity for growth, change, and development for 
all possible j)ersons, to attempt to do so overlooks yet another crucial ' 
characteristic of our espoused purpose. We have an obligation to be 
selective as a result of working with our respectively unique communi- 
ties. We have yet to examine the potential inconsistency of our purpose 
a.^, expressed by claiming comprehensiveness yet providing selective 
programming and services to the c'ommunity. 

As academic leaders, wc have decisions to make concerning the 
kinds of programs ax^d services our colleges will offer. We need to do so 
based upon the valued oC^ur respective publics/Fhls places a major 
responsibility for cducatiohal planning on each of us. While sound com- 
munity and fiscal data'ancN«ceptam:e of a leadership role for the com- 
munity are -inj^HHtant in determining priorities, we have the additional 
obligation to provide strong justification for including some programs 
and eliminating others. Assessment of ongoing programs, evaluation of 
new markets and needs, and awareness that planning shoi^ld have a 
fluid and dynamic quality all require careful attention. "Articulating 
these understandings {about what colleges intend to accomplish] and 
providing* for their contiiming reassessment are the responsibilities of 
those who provide academic leadership for evt^ry institution. . . . The 
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results of the jubors of the cuU^rge's academic leadership should be a 
statement of ihii institulipn's miseian that takes imo account «ot only 
!what the^intended consequf nces of its cducatiodijl-efTorts §hoi*ld be but 
also its traditions and resources. . . . Because situations change, the^ 
statement should allow fpr future a^nendment" (Canregic Foundation, 
1977, p. 151). ^ ' ' ' ^ . 

J Planning challenges that ca pacify not only to develop altei;na- 
tiv^ conceptual frameworks but also to see then) saccessfully adopted. 
Planning models ruay appropriately include the elements of adequate 
data, consultation, and projection of needs and Interests; this may 4iot 
be enough. We cannot assume that '*g(Kxi'* planning will succeed and 
**poor* planning will fail. Immediate and long-term educational plan- 
ning requires the additional skill of implementation. The constituen- 
cies involved in planning efforts and their respective roles need to be 
handled within a clear framework of stated gosfls and objectives in 
\ order that there is some mechanism whereby various needs and inter- 

ests can be rationaUy evaluated. Academic leadership in this c6ntext 
calls for an efl'ective balancing of special concerns by means of a firm 
commitm.ent to the vision of an institution and academic excellence. 
Mone direcdy, strong^ interpersonal skills and political acumen are 
important. Just as ongoing curriculum may reflect more of a political 
compromise with internal interest groups than concerned scrutiny of 
viable program alternatives, educational planning may reflect the price 
of peiice with external r^nstituexicies rather than^constructive response 
to commynity edi^atgjnai needs. * ^ . ^ 

Academit^^|»^ current attempts to determine institu- 
tional- purpose areimrn^shecl^in a network of influences and power from 
a variety of sources. If there has. been a time when faculty taught, 
adnnnistrators managed, boards preferred policy,, and the communit]^ 
was consistently epthu^iiaiitic abput programming decisions, it is rp 
, longer with. us. A reasonably^ simple, hierarchical model of decisiolp 
making can no lorvgcr be used to guide administrative action. This 
mtxiel has enlarged, become more complex, and reflects a rapid pace of 
change. Faculty, boards, and thetcornmunity have played increasingly 
strong roles in determining educational policy. Their respective expec- 
tations, control, and expanded decision-muking authority must be con- 
sidered when anticipating educational planning action. F^^ilure to ade- 
quately consider the complexity' of decision making can result in plan- 
ning that reflects a compromise of vested interests or no planning at all. 
Pressures of boards, ^'ommunities, the managerial system, collective 
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, . ^Thargaining, and coiiegiality can result in tnanagcmenjl by accommodation 
that Tails short of acadeniil ItradtjrShip. While^management by accomr 
modatiap may npt he avoidable all instanct^s, the need to resort to it 
can be minimized by flexible leadership comtnitnKnt to valoe^, a real- 
istic decision^making mcxlcl, aikl, again, that visron of the future. 

Academic Leadc^sbip, Management Structure, 
-Management Proce$^, \ * ' ' 

Suggestions about the focus and purpose of academic leadership 
require that attention be paid to the framework of operation in which 
such leadership is attempted. There is no one ideal management struc- 
ture for this leadership*.' Management'structurcs can, do, anchshould 
vary with the si^e, composition, and staffing of our institutions/What- 
ever the organization, acad<?mic leadership should be the prwfery 
responsibility of pers)ons with sufficient authority to achieve results. In 
some institutions this may be a president. In others, depending on size 
and complexity, it may be a dean, vice-president, or provost, 

^ The qualities previously discussed for academic leadership 
responsibility can be exercised 4n a- framework that reflects planning, 
careful delineation of responsibility (preferably in the form of objec- 
tives), an^ evaluation. In shon, ^bme form of goal setting or a more 
comprehensive system of planning, managing, and evaluating provide 
for needed m^^^agemeni processes. This ^s not an argument for any 
given management system employed in government, business, or edu- 
cation. It is a suggestion that academic leadership can be most efTec- 
lively exercised in an environment of managerial clarity and efficiency. 
Many of our colleges employ some portions of a systemic approach. 
Few achieve- the desired results in the form of avoidance of crisis man- 
agement, effective planning, and a creative and comfortable adminis- 
trative staff and faqialty. 

Viable manageilicn^structures^and processes require involve- 
, ment with faculty, trustees, and community. Faculty play a special and 
^ crucial role in the creation and maintenance of academic focus and 

standards. The academic leader needs the skill to effectively involve 
faculty in acaderj^ic decision making. This may take the form of shared 
governance stainding' committees, special councils, ad hoc task forces, 
department study groups, or collegewide commissions. It may require 
additional information sharing and consultation. 
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Tl^e cojiimitment to faculty invglyeinent may be acl^ressed either 
within 2i manager^ient ttructfure by working through the administrative ' 
organisation or in concert with, the managements simcture by a com- 
mittee organization .•^ith<;f arrangement ^alls for faculty development' ' * . 
elTcirts direct|d in part at the.creatiort of some institutional identity ih ^ 
addition to c^ant discipline or career program identity* Management 
cieveiopment eftbrts ^oul^j fcx;us oh creation of effective skills in. partic- ^ 
ipatory involvement. As Dfucker (1968, p. 209) has pointed out: "It is 
highly desirable to bring the 'members' of organizajions as far as possi- 
ble ii}t5?the decision-making prwess. Otherwise they cannot acquiVe, 
any understanding of the realities of their institutioji, . , , Without 
such understanding, organization is always endangered."* 

The critical fx)int, then, is that eflective academic leadership 
requires careful attention to those academic issues deemed most signifi- 
cant now and in (he futurt^ in the C9ntext of an organizational structjure 
that enhances rather than impedes the likelihood of success. However 
urgent, painful, and important the issues of severely limited enrollments, 
fiscal resources, jind staff, such concerns need to be viewed within an 
environment in which thorough and rational scrutiny of major aca- 
demic comrtiitments has resulted in the developtnent of a sound philo- 
sophical^foundation for institutional activity^ This louncjation is neces- 
sary for an institution to meet its. educational responsibilities. 

As faculties mature, administrative job changing diminishes, 
dollars are less available, trustees are more available, and legislative 
concern for results increases, the decisions made by those charged with 
academic management responsibility will increase in importance. 
These cfecisions and these managers will determine the unique style of 
our colleges. Tht issues discussed in this chapter are on the cutting 
edge of the deciisions to be m^jde. If w,e fail or inadequately consider 
these areas, we will contribute not only to institutional ineffectiveness, 
but also to the creation and maintenance of institutions essentially lack- 
ing in character and distinction — less than ^vorthy of tbe respect our 
scK'iety is willing to give us. * 
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With a majox portion of all c&nimuniiy coiUge ftu^ts being 
sf^mi QU p€rsonnil and rtkud €Osts and withJmsQnml 

numagenurjit becoming extraruly compUx, new Lpproaches ^ ' f 

tmnirH human resources mamgemeni are*cruciai to the 

cojiftinuing vitality of community colleg€S. , ^ ^ 



Effective Personnel 
Administration— 
Better Utilization 
of Human Resources 

Dorothy M. Burns 



nstitutions lire to achieve the Tr mission of educating students, they 
must be able to find a better way of managing and developing all the 
potential of theT>eople they hire. Old, fjiecerrieal, fragmented methods 
and structurtH cannot begin to cope with the realities and complexities 
i ^ of the late 1970s. Higher education must be directed to a new threshold 
of comprehensiveness in its organisation foi^ effective personnel admin- 
istration and must be staffed with competent professionals who can 
lend strong leadership to^ the total institution or system. 

The late 1970s arc a far ciy fn^ the 1960s in higher education. 
Mfiw than a decade- ago, bigger was better. Institutions were proud of 
their surging enrollments, burgeoning building programs, and budgets 
. that were increased dramatically through the geneposity of mkny legis- 
latures ^nd the ease of obtaining federal funds. Little heed was paid to 
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such mundane matters as future financial obligations imposed by the 
acciiptance o( federal grants. If departments were floundering, no one 
was terminated. They simply hired joung Ph.D. firebrands \vho could 
breathe new life and spirit into faltering disciplines Und research. If any 
personnel policies existed, they were ukeu lightly and often allpwed 
faculty to ^ume their own terms. For ^1 practical purposes, employ- 
ment det^Bflns were niadj^* by an informal system among the profes- 
sional th^ J'acelty and the dean. This collegial^system woi-ked well as 
long as institutions were growing aril were relatively aftluent. 

But counterforces iwez^c at work. Expansionist bubbles were 
bursting, at least receding. Times were hard, A tax-weary public was 
challenging ever-increasing public ccfWege budgets. Inflation was tak- 
ing its toll. Enrollments were ap]proaching a steady state or even 
decreasing in rn^ny institutions. Legislatures and boards were 
demanding accountability and productivity. The ebb and flow of stu- 
dent interests after the violence of the 1960s and the impact of the coun- 
terculture were dilllcult to predict. Some people simply were unwilling 
to finance a college education if no jobs could be guaranteed as a result. 
Higher education— its very purpose and its value — found itself under 
attack from ail sides. ^ 

At the same time, nontraditional students, women, and minori- 
ties were dt:manding access and programs they felt were appropriate 
and sufllriently flexible to meet their needs. Social legislation was 
affectilt^g higher education with aillrmative action requirements, equal 
pay for Vqual work, and minimum wages, imposing strict demands for 
action and rcf:>orfing, A restless^ insecure facuUy and staff, caught in 
(he thrws oi' shrinking budgets and uncertain enrollments, began to 
organize fpr collective bargaining. All too s(K)n followed stalT militancy, 
orgamzcd jmions, court cases, and grievances as many institutions 
simultaneously faced stafT and faculty layoffs in order to balance bud- 
gets. 

Drawn into (iie maelstrom of all these volatile currents, and 
countercurrents, many institutions, particularly small, private col- 
leges, did not survive. Other institutions with better reserves or better 
management did survive but had to face aggressively new, stark reali- 
ties. Many studied in depth their total operations so jhey could gain 
control over scarce resources and establish accountability. They 
, reviewed their missions and tried to establish clearer objectives. Many 
created management information systerns so they could plan,' monitor, 
and evaluate the achievement of their goals with some degree ofeflec- 
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tivpncss. Almost all colleges and 3Mcms were struggling to balance 
expeixditures with intrbme. * * ' 

Centraiizatioil of Human Resources Services ^ 

' ■ V ■ 

In our present setting, which continues to demand -accountabil- 
ity, cfTective planning," and unusual expertise and knowledge, how are 
colleges to manage their most costly but vital resource— all the staff 
they hire to achieve their ends? Centralization of human resources 
fnanagement and development must be the a^pswer, And with this larg- 
est and most costly r^urce, which is the major means for achieving 
the iosiitution's mission, its proper place ^||hin the organizational 
structure must be as an arm of the chief administrative office. 

Colleges hire a wide array of people with all manner of back- 
grounds in hundreds of classifications and assignnients. The largest 
force is the faculty; the second largest is jhe support Or classified staff; 
third i^ ihe administrative and m^iagemcnt force; and fourth is the 
specialized proffssionals. Why centralize the personnel management of 
this total work force? Just on the basis of obvious complexity, there is 
no question of need whether one institution, a multi-campus system, or 
a large system is involved. Following are a few major reasons. 

Common Elements, First, despite the diversity of the functions 
and backgrounds of the total work force, many common elements are 
necessary for effective administration, including personnel policies that 
reflect a common philosophy, collective bargaining contracts arid thcfir 
proper and consistent interpretation and administration, affirmative 
action requirements, staff' evaluation procedures, records ma?\agcment 
and personnel files, data systems, professional growth plans, and sal- 
ary and fringe benefits adminislration. There is no way a large number 
of administrators handling bits and pieces of such complex systems can 
be^ expected ta. have the necessary expertise and adequate time for 
being eft'ective in such diverse personnel matters, Further, on so many ' 
issues there riH^st be one, not multiple, answers and interpretations. 
The institution or system must be able to speak with one voice, 

Technical Expertise, A centralized function makes it possible 
for the ]iuman resources urtit itself to develop the necessary technical 
expertisAin many diverse, functions as well as personnel data informa- 
tion for all kinds of institutional needs in planrfing and budgeting. Fur- 
ther, for reasons of sound personnel administration and also for equity 
of trtatment of efiiployees, standard practices, procedures, and poli- 
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cLfi in the form of manuals, handbooks, and negotiated contracts must 
be coordinated apd administered bygone unit. ^ " ' - 

Budg^ Coxnmitment* Third is the consideration of the proporr 
. tion of the total b^d^et comrnitlcd^to human resources^ irvthe form of 
salaries-^and fringes, somewhere' between 50 and 85 .percent at most 
institutions. It would seem obvious on the face that effective manage- 
ment of this resource wouW be one ofrthe4iighest priorities and that the 
definition of e^ctivencss surely wouJd encompass the concept of uni- 
fied systems approach, if for no other reason than that- of avoiding 
cosUy mistakes. ' 

Major Coals of Human Resources Management 

Another way of saying essentially the same thing is to state a few 
of the major goals of human resources management: 

1. Forward-looking pqlicie^s that provide incentives for reten- 
^ . UQl\, motivation, anrf growth of a competent ktafT; 

2, Equitable treatment of all personnel; ^ 

3. Practices that meet all legal r^uirements and achieve insti- 
turionaL goals in ai'firmative action; ^ 

4, Resources of information and assistance to all management 
and supervisory staff; 

5, Data base readily available for required internal/external 
re[X)rting and control; 

6. Counseling and information services for all personnel 

Orgamzafsonai Unit 

If .institutions are to begin to meet these major objectives, there 
would seem to be little question about the need for comprehensive 
administration. This special organizational u^nit should be headed by a 
vice-chancellor/or vice-president, reporting diretdy to the chief admini- 
strator of the institution or system. Immediately under the vice-chan- 
cellor or vice-president would be the specialists in collective bargain- 
ing, labor relations, affirmative action, classificatio/i/wage administra- 
tion, and so on. In small institutions these specialities would have to be 
fo<'Used in the hands of one or two employees. In large institutions they 
could Ih^ handled by many individuals developing high levels of exper- 
tise,. Additionally, because of the continuing need for legal counsel on 
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an arr^y of personnel issues and challenges, the human resources unit 
must have dimrt, i^ady acccss^o competent counsel If counsel is retain«*d 
to conduct collective bargaining sessions,' this Same counsel, if knowl- 
• edgeablc in general aBout labor la^, could be engaged more broadly to 
^support the personnel professionals. The more informed counsel is- 
about the institution or. system, the more effective the service tendered^ 

Mdin$freaming Academic Personnel AdminislFatioli 

* ' ■ - ' ■ 

Personnel managers relegated to minor institutional roles may ' 
very well ask ho>v they are to become a part of the academic main- 
stream with personnel responsibility for fatuity as well as other person- 
nel. The an^JWcr is that they can and should achieve this.status in time, 
but tlje final responsitjiilit^^^ust be r^<^ni^ as a shaJ^ cooperative 
effort with academic ackjSiftistrators. * 

Academic administrators earnestly search.for time to be educa- 
tional leaders. Few want or are trained to handle the cortiplexities of 
^hc present demands in personnel. They obviously must retain authority 
in selecting, evaluating, and assigning faculty; but beyoncjjhat many 
would ratherjeave the other complicatioiis to personnel pi^fessionals. 
Consequently, if the personnel professionals can dcmonstrafe^n ability 
to support and provide pceded and useful information tbjfeademic 
administrators,, their assistance will be accepted and in tii^ will be 
sought, in a multitude of ways, personnel professionals can make aca- 
demic administrators nwrc effective in their own roles and give tHem . 
the time to devote to edi|cational niatters. A few successful demonstra- 
tions s^iould open the dodr to mainstreaming the services of the person- 
nel |5ro{'essionals. 

Faculty Staffing Problems. ManjT colleges an^systcms today 
face larger proportion^ of tenured faculty among the total faculty 
ranks. Major problems arise as a result. One is the problem of increas- 
ing average faculty age. Under present circumstances, there is little 
possibility of hiring new members, making it difTicult to update and 
revitalize the present stalT. A related problem is overstafTmg in some 
programs and disciplines as a result of decreased enrollments or 
changes in student interests and work force needs. These p^blems 
require staff development programs and forward-looking policies that 
will help increase faculty elTectivehess. Some faculty peed to be redi- 
rected and to prepare for different assignments or in some instances 
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provided incentives to seek early retirement without substantial finan* 
cial loss. Under thes^ circumstances, 3II possible steps arc usually 
taken before layoff is considered, although it may be the final action/ 
Analyses and Planning. Many per^ionnel prbfes^ionaJs are 

'^uniquely qualified to w0rk closely with academic administrations in ' 
conducting analyses to help identify statTmg probleras^nd in develop- 
iVig plans for solutions, etjpecially if they are included in institution^ 
planning. For example, if the human resources office projects approxi- 
mate retirement dates of faculty by disciplines and relates these data to 
enrollment trends by disciplines, the institution may discover that over- 

, staffing certain disciplines can be relieved by increiising incentives ' 
for early retirement a solution much to be pr^err^d to layoff^; The 
personnel professionals also can assisi acadfirmic^ministrators in iqiti- ^ 
a^ing policies that help faculty change directions professionally through 
professions^ growth incentives and stafl' development activities, After 
all options are considered and iayoffis inevitable, persorvricl profession- 
als are best equipped^ in consultation with legal counsel, to dcvisjp and 
•implement orderly, humane layoff plans for the total institution, 

Fac:ulty Evaluation. Another tritical need in many institutions 
h/dn itnpjoved and more objective process for evaluating faculty and 
administrators. Peer evaluation undoubtedly will and should fcontinuc 
to be the basics process because peers are in the best position profession- 
^ly to make these Judgments. However, tjiere/is a need for position 
descriptions of professional duties and responiibfl^Sic*, criteria for judg- 
ment of perforrnance, procedures for the tot ^1 process, and some objec- 

. tive data as well as qualitative information, TleVe again, many person- . 
nel manager^ can make a valuable contribution by assisting academic 
administrators in establishing better processes and'procedurcs. Many 
pemmnel managers also ckn be helpful in. initiating the management 
by objectives systems and merit pay schedules under consideration: in.^ 
many schools and already implemented in .some. 

Collective Bargaining. Personnel managers should take die 
lead in the realm of collective bargaining, They should help negotiate / 
the contracts, having constant ^aloguc with the chief administrators " 
^nd trustees in tFTe process. Theirs should also be the major responsibil- 
ity in interpreting the contract and in teaching others proper contract 
administration, including the handling of grievances. Similar leader- 
ship should be exercised in the monitoring of personnel procedures so 
they conform to federal and state law requirements, particvilarly affir- 
mative action requiremettts. ^ r 
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Background Requisites: Rer$onnel Profes&ion4b 

Broad Background, To be eflective in a comprehensive per- 
sonnel wk, personnel nianageiii must' acquire a l^rodd knowfe^ge of 
the total institution or s^tem'sip their perspectives are aJso'cpmprehcn- 
sive. The^ also must learn to understand and appreciate Taculty tradi- 
tion— its strong commitment to shared governance, tenure, and aca- 
demic freedom. To whatever degree may be possible, {Krrsonnel man- 
agers should participate in faculty conmiittees and even teach occasion- 
ally irthey have the opportunity so they come to know firsthand the fac- 
ulty and their concerns, 

Special Graduate Studies, Further, personnel professionals 
should have opportunities for special graduate studies that develop 
their potential. Their colleges and associations like thp^^ollege and 
Univci^ity Personnel Association should exercise bh^if Influence upon 
universities to develop cornpr^ensive graduate programs for adminis- 
trators of human resources; Such program? should be planned to pro- 
vide the exfknrt knowledge in a wide array of personnel specialties, 
basic parameters in law irnpinging upon personnel practices, and the 
development of speciaf abtjities and talents required for effective, coop- 
erative leadership in' a ^igh-level staff relationship within the educa- 
tional environment. 

Leadcirship Qualities. Personnel professionals' leadership is 
derived mainly from their special knowledge and expertise. Their role 
is a stall assignment rather tha« a line assignment and is supportivc'of 
line administrators throughoiit the institution — the administrative and 
managerial staff. To be effective, personnel professior^^als must be able 
to g^ain the trust and respect of their.coHeagues and must be able to 
handle highly conrfldehtial matters with impunity. They must €>ccasion- 
ally report pn-K)thers who are breaking the Imw or pursuing unwi'^e 
practices in their handling of personnel matters yet retain cooperative 
working relationships. Theirs should be leadership that enhances the 
tot^l enterprise in the management and development of its work force 
ami it must be leadership that work*s thn)ugh ar\d with the total man- 
agement stall At the same time, it is leadership that focuses'on the per- 
sonal ai«d professional needs of all the diverse g^^oupsand individuals in 
the work force - leadership that is sensitive, responsive, " and human- 
istic in orientation. . ' 

And in the final analysis, personnel professionals have to gain 
the support of the chief administrators and thein boards. Change in 



their roles may come slowly in some quarters* but it is already appear- 
ing, ats is cvidentln Caliiornia community colleges and in the San Jose 
Community College District. My position is a, good example. It 
included direction and coordination of education programs, personnel 
management, and atfirn^ative action. The personnel department 
handles all traditional personnel functions for all regular staff, classi- 
fied and certificated, plus affirmative action, collective bargaining, and 
access to legal counsel. The chancellor and board of trustees in the San 
Jose District deserve credit for their wisdom in' initiating the present 
organization, which brings academic and personnel coordination intp t 
an integrated whole. ^ - 

In conclusion, the management arid development of humai\ 
resources in higher education is begging for leadership. And the leader- 
ship must be fijrst rate and of a social kind. It is leadership requiring 
complex . and special knowledge, strong but harmonious relationships 
with acade|ni(,^ administrators, and a deep and abiding humanistic 
philosophy that reaches out to people and their needs. If enough key^ 
leaders in higher education begin to recognize the merits of such lead- 
ership and are willing to develop the comprehensive organizational 
structures to support it, many institutions and all their pcrsorlnil will 
be better served in the future; 
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Whai swns id\ti iiHjlviHg in ihe commimiij^ colUgi h a new 
styli of admrnisiraiion that holds prvmisf for UacUrship 
under €oiJe(:tit>e bargurning. ^ ' 



Collective Bargaining- 
Its Impact on Maturing 

Aidministrative Thought 

Karl J. Jacobs 

_ ,.x . - ■ . • ^ ■ 

What stage of maturity has collective bafgaining reached in the com- 
munity college and what have ad^ninistrators learned as a result of over 
a decade of experience with the process? Administrators accept collec- 
tive bargaining a* a reality thm mvist b^ reckoned with. In the early 
stages of collective i>argaining; both boards of trustees and administra- 
tors were completely unsophisticated in their dealing with faculty. Their 
' responscs^td bargaining varied from outright hostility to complete, 
naivete. Administrators were Hoping they could win faculty support 
away from unions by making major economic and governance conces- 
sions in their first master agreements. The rejiult was that faculty 
gained even greater confidence in the use of collective power and 
boards discovered the copceajuons granted in contracts were overly 
,g^nerous and misguided. Disillusioned and frustrated board members 
either chose not to stand for election or w^re defeated by the voters, 
and ^dKiinistrators soon departed from the institution, 

Niui,l>nmiumj9w Cmmu$Uy GoJUges, 28, 1979 ,v , 21 
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Today,, collective bargainrng h no longer | mystery. Admini- 
strators on many campuses are as well or hfcttet trained than their fac- 
ulty cuunterj>arts in negotiating arid administering contracts, The fac- 
ulty missit^afy ze^}] over union activity has been replaced by an accep- 
tance of the prpc^$ii a^ simply a method of achieving ,their goals. But 
/ ' there is a^ disquieting feeling that this, balance of power between 
employer and employeiC Achieved through collective bargaining may 
not Ix? suftkient to resolve a number of challenges facing community 
colleges. 

Need for Cahipuf; Cooperation v . 

Both administrators and faculty arc concerned with the effects, 
of declining eiyollments in the liberal arts, restrict^ltndnciaJ support, 
competition among higher education institutions for both students^and 
programs, and greater external contfofov^r institutional decision mak- 
ing. Hovvcver^ there Is little agreement on who within the institution 
sjhould provide the leadership to .deal with thes^ problems. Unionized 
faculty are reluctant to jfrant top-level administrators a^leadcfShip role 
beyond routine administrative tasks/ * 

American Fecleratlon of Teachers representatives Nielsen and 
Polishook p, 5) corriment, **In many instances, administrative 

responses to 4ne crisis (prospect for higher education) are inherently 
self-interested and dTverw and have contributt'd ohly to fragmenting 
the academic community and creating chaos in the place of cohesion.* 
Nielsen and Polish{K)k do, however, ihecognize the necessity of arriving 
at ah institutional rapprochement with top-fevel administrators by; 
stating, "Wc are^, committed to work with every st^ment of the ac|i- 
den^ic com^iunily in an effort to succeed in obtaining cntUl common 
objectives. There is no alternative to cohesion except abject faiiure for 
• everyone** (1979, p. 5). , • ' 

^ ■ . , 

Why Faculty Organize 

' Similar pleas for cooperation are voiced by trustees and adnji^- 
istrators, but the fact remains thut many community colleges are frag^ 
inented and administrators and faculty are unable to work out ^ mutu- 
ally advantageojus relationship that contributes to cohesion. The rea- 
sons are complex and involve such factors as the nature of the commu- 
-nity college, the professional identity of the faculty, and the etTect? of 
t formal collective bai'gaining. 

ERIC ^ ,^ 31 , 



, y To begjin withi fiiculty were umure of where the communuy col- 
lege itself fa in the coUegial iwrherae; and comequ^ntiy, there was iio 
comrnonly accepted definition of their role and status as professionals. 
The community college was, and it still rerriains, a segment of educar 
tion seeking* an id(|)logical place in the family of higher education. The 
combining of transfer^ vocational-technical, adult education, and, 
more recently, iommunitytba^ programs under the egalitarian 
limbrelfa of open eiwry^ for students had a nunlber of advai)tages but 
left unanswered for boOi faculty and community whether t^e two^y^af 
coJlegc wajs an' extension of the common scjhools, a segment of higher 
education, pr something unique. 

For instance, during the decade of phenomenal institutional 
growth, edu<;ators diskgrpcd about the very nature and mission of the 
community' college itself. They argued that die two-year institution was 
neithj^;^^a^part df hi^er education nor an extension of the common 
schools but instead vi^is a new educational invention. However, com- 
munity colregc polici^ and practice were hot innovative. They were 
Adopted from both pujUk schools and traditional higher education by 
boards, adrni^istrators,.and faculty who reflected these backgrounds. 
The result was ah unclear, if not contradictory, set of rules governing 
campus relationships that further confused the faculty's concept of pro- 
fcssionalisrtfi; several community colleges established traditionat aca- 
demic rank but cd'mperi sated faculty by the public school sy stein, of 
flane-step schedules. Therefore, one philosophy — academic rank*- 
implied prolessionahsm, while the olher— lane-step schedules— deeni- 
.phasized individual rf^h/^ ' ] 

Unlike the senit^r institutions that had tho^vantage of time to 
develop an institutiorial identity and governance systi^ comnjunity 
college board and sfaTf energies were coriimitted to crating a coUege.. 
Quick deciisions had to be made to educate students/ which meant fac-- 
ulty and staff haH be hired, facilities provided, and administrative 
services developed. Consequentiy, faculty believed they were bypassedv 
in the decision-niak|og process, and the result was what organi'4fitional 
theorists describe ag'an "overload" on the system. In other words, there 
was the feeling thaVtjw "j^ear decisions affecting the college and facuhy 
were arrived at through an informal process between board members 
and adtninistratorsv ' >^ » 

Frustrated by what they perceived to be a sense of powerless- 
ness and a confusion over their own professionalism, faculty were addi- 
tionally burdened by a fefcling of nonacceptance by their senior college 
colleagues. In the 1960s, the American Association}, of University Pro- 



fcssors was reluctant to accept community college faculty as full mem-r 
bers, A standing committee on community colleges was established 
that further reminded two-year college faculty that their status-was dif- 
ferent than that of their senior college colleagues. 

In a study of two-year college*; Gohen and Brawer (1977, p. 109) 
observed that facuhy remain puzzled over their status as profession- 
als and •*seem not highly concerned with "their academic field . . . or 
ah^c to upgrade each other's skills/ In other words, community col- 
lege faculty appear not to be committed tp the rigors of academic 
research or able to develop guiding; principles that will contribute to 
growth iri their prOfc^i^nalism. Cohen and Brawer acknowledge that 
excellent teaching pccuT^ on community college campuses but argue 
that, coHc^vcly, facility arc without a system of^standards to define 
professionalism* . 

In their study of ||^c rea$ons professors embrajdcd unionisni, 
Ladd and Lipset (1973, pp. )6- 17) concluded that there was a ^'strong 
linkag^ between 'class imercst' and their receptivity to union practices 
in higher education." The'lower the professors' prestige, the more likely 
they viewed thcn^s^lVcs as employees rather than professionals. They 
further noted, **CQllege teaching at places of Ipw academic standing less 
resembles a profession, so faculty in such positions thereby see less of a 
cl^sh between their Status and the norms of unionism^* (1973, pp. 

Although salaries and employment conditions were important 
to faculty^ there were other less tangible reasons they joined unions. 
Organi'xing was viewed as a cause or movement — a declaration of self- 
determination in their relationship with boards of trustees and admin- 
istrators. Whether faculty have fully realized their goals through union- 
ism is debatable^ but tliere is agreement that collective bargaining has 
greatly altered attitudes and the ways decision^ are made on campuses. 

Administrative Leadership Under Collective Bargaining 

, ColWtive bargaining has legally drawn the line between 
employers (bo^rd and administration) and employees (faculty). R^a- 
tionships between the two interests ^e guided by contracts and inter- 
pretation of rulings and policies. The emphasis in decision making is 
based on precedents and their implications for the future. The bargain- 
ing process emphasizes differences rather than agreement between 
legal adversaries, and this style of thinking carries over to day-to-day 
relationships between administrators and faculty. The psychological 
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environment for the consideration of the broader questions aflecting 
the institution is limited. Tjtierc is the awareness that dis<;ussion of ^'ar- 
rcaching questions must be eventually squared with faculty self-interest. 

Collective bargaining has created uaique problems for adminis- 
trators. They arc in the precarious position of having official responsi- 
bility fpr faculty peHormaoce biit limited authority to catry out their 
duties. Administrators arc required by the coritract to supervise faculty 
as "employees* and yet are expe^ed to inspire and motivate them as 
"pTt)fesjiiohalsi.^ 

^ Myron Lieberman (1979), once a strong union advocate, points 
out that faculty can exercise an effective veto power rather than a "do* 
power. Specifically, administrators need cooperation to achieve goals, 
and faculty can frustratt^ administrative efforts at leadership by sin^ply 
and discreetly hot cooperating. To survive in many organized colleges, 
administrators must steer a course between compliance with the board 
of trustees' expectations or ^>als and avoidance of antagonism of the 
faculty, upon whom the administrators' success ultimately depends, i 

. The political and social climate for communication kxliffiCuIt^ 
under collective baxgaining^edgepeth (1974) in hisstudy of the effects 
of collective bargaining on ^cac^emic administration found that facuhy- 
administratpr relations were fVinnal, structured, and more impersonal 
and that this structuring forced adnjinistrators into more confining situa- 
tions where decisions were made on structure more than on potential of 
ideas, py the nature of their roles, administrators felt isolated and that 
there was inordinate emphasis on dates, sciiedules, and time-consuming 
activities. - , 

Perhaps the most complicated aspect of faculty-administrator 
relations involves the ambigfiity that continues to surround tlie 
faculty's self-perception of their professional identity. Faculty see no 
inconsistency \n using collective .ptwer to achieve their gojils as 
employees but often react to administrative actions with arguments 
more apprt>priate to traditional faculty professionals. The practice of 
faculty votes of no-conftdence or censure ol^ administrators seems 
unusual to private sector managers, but they do (xxur and at times are 
taken seriously by 4>oards of trustees. ^ 

A Strategy lor Administrators 
Under Collective Bargaining 

What seems to be evolving in community colleges is a new style 
of administration that holds promise for leadership under, collective 
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bargaining. Successful administrators share a number of leadership 
characteristics: »^ 

1 . Psychpiagical adjustmmt to colUctm bargaining, ^iministrators 
are better traiqed in the ps^ycholbgy and politics of bfl&ining. They 
accept and Ainderstand thcii" role within the institution as academic 
manager. The alienation from a collegial relationship with faculty may 
still be penjonally distasteful, but it is accepted as a reality. 

2. Team approach to dicision making, 'fhe 'collective power^pf the 
faculty is being met with a collective response .by administrators. 
Adiriinistrators a^e developing the skills of participa^)ry decision mak- 
ing. There is less dependence on individual personality and personal 
style, thus avoiding the risk of division among adjpiinistrators. A team 
approach lessens the atdmjnistration's sense of isolation and provides 

, rcinlh,rcement in carrying out responsibilities. 

: 3, A political siraUgy in dealing with Jacxdly, Cohen and March 
(1974, pp. 206-212) comment th^tt administrations should be willing to 
overcome what they term inertia of the organization to change by care- 
fully planning their actions. .They accentdate the importance of admin- 
istrative persistence; hard work, politidaJ timing, and careful prepara- 
tion when selling ideas in the faculty ijoarketplacc. 

It is likely that as they gain more experience with unions, 
administrators will become more skilled in the techniques of exercising 
leadership. On several unionized campuses, there seem to be two 
parallel relationships emerging between faculty and administrators. 
One is the obvious confrontation and occasional disruption of institu- 
tional iifc by strikes, censiures, and- tough rhetoric f while urtobtrusively 
there is discussion and compromise on most matters where there is 
mutual self-interest. By necessity, ijqth faculty and administrators are 
beginning to realize they need one another; and with time and experi- 
ence, bothAvill reach a pragmatic basis for cooperation and, with some 
good fortune^, a rilcasure of trust. 

' . ' ' ■ i ■ ' J ^ 
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Financial Planning 
and Management— 
New Strategies 

*.:" ' ■ ' ' '■^ f ■ 

^ Wriliam J. Mann " 



I{ is obvious lo most administrators in higher education that existing 
financial plaxining and management methods will not solve the per- 
plexing financial problems confironting most community colleges. The 
future will be even ihor^ifikult and new methods and strategies must 
be developed to meet thb challenge. While the financial manager must 
exert leadership to develop new resources, the most itnportant task is to 
, ensure the effective Use of Available resources. If it can be clearly 
demonstrated to college personnel and the community that resources 
are being effectively^itilized, the solution to thfc problems can be' devel- 
oped on a base of common understanding.^ 

Financial Planning Uncertainties 

The combination of declining enrollments, inflation, and the 
general loss of taxpayer confidence in govenmient has brought new 
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meaning to the temi "financial exigencies.* Kiany institutions across tlie 
country are retrenching alter a decade ol abundance created by stucient 
growth. A facetious statement used in industry, '^sustained growth is pref- 
erable to good manageiment,' applies to ctommunity colleges. Xb'f growth 
spiral of 'the last decade created conditions where practically any man- 
agement approach had a r<;asonab}e degree of sufccess. Financial man- 
agers have been able to keep budgets balanced with relative ease, Xhis 
is no longer the case nor will it probably ever be ^gain, In the future the 
spotlight will Ibc on financial management because scarce resources 
must be ch^fnneled to priority areas iand estimates will be reflected in 
the number of faculty, staff, and administrators who may lose their 
job^. The pressure on financial managers will be intense. Some finan- 
cial mailagers will react by attempting to manage resources through 
tight controls designed to centralize decision making. This will not.be , 
succTs'sful and will alienate the financial manager at a time when maxi- 
fpum teamwork by all ediicational managers will be^needed. 

The vitality of a community college lies in its ability to identify and 
respond quickly to community needs. Overcontrol can lead to a sdf- 
dcfcaling spiral of mediocrity when ma^mum creativity is needed. Care- , 
fully planned new programs can develop nevy student credit hours needed 
to sustain the college. While prudent control must be exercised, a deli- 
cate balance must be maintained between academic creativity and avail-* 
able resources. The complex nature of financial planning and manage- 
ment pla^c^ the financial manager in a unique position in the institutional 
decisiop-making process. Few managers have the knowledge needed to 
estimate or judge the college's overall financial condition ; the financial 
manager does not have the knowledge to judge educational programs.* 
In the fixture, quality decisions and planning will .^require excellent 
communication between financial and educational management. The 
chief executive officer must rpake sure th,is communication takes placH?, 
and the financial manager must take a positive role in conlmunicating 
financial infonnation needed for elTectlve educ<^tional planning. The 
future financial managers goal should he to educate college personnel 
to the level necessary to make balanced decisions. The challenge is to 1 
maintain the current operable systems and develop new approadies ur 
maximize scarce resources through eflectivc communication. 

Financial Planning 

« ■ . 

The basic financial planning techniques are well es^blished but. 
the financial planning process needs to be developed and emphasized in 
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every community coUt;ge. The ilnancial plan cannot be successfully 
implemented unless a proce^is of ipfarmation sharing and meaningful 
involvement of people has taken place. The wortl^process'' is the key. A 
carefully conceived plan fur ipvulvemcnt of' the college governance i^ys- 
tem is necessary , Instead of responding to pressure, the process invites 
participation and requii^s the financial manager's leadership. The pro- 
cess involves the whole year and begins witii the ^tablishment^ of 
annual and long-range goals. From the goals, objectives and an annual 
budget consistent with the objectives are develop^. Prior to the devel- 
opment of the annual budget, the live-year financial plan should be 
developed. The financial plan and annual budget shoujd b» int^gra^ed 
and finalized at the same time after a series qf altfcrnatives have been 
tested, 

All personnel must understand the assumptions used to project 
revenue and expenditures, because individuals affected by reduction 
have the right to understand factors that directly influence their jives 
and careers. Personnel i^^uctions based upon financial planning must 
be reas&nably accurate, if unexpected surplus funds develop, institu- 
tional credibility and the financial manager's ability will be severely 
questioned. It is almost impossible to explain this situation satisfactory 
. ily unless there is a general understanding of the assumptions and fac- 
tors supporting the original estimates. A fortuitous revenue change or a 
wise management decision 'to reduce expenditures that ' should 
strengthen the college can instead create distrust that will take years to 
overcome, l^he future of financial managers may well depend on their 
ability to efiectively communicate the college's financial condition. The 
need for accurate financial accounting will continue but the need for 
elTective financial planning will be of paramount importance. 

One of the most important prcxlucts of financial planning is 
early detection of financial problems, This early detection will provide 
sufficient lead time to allow educational managers the opportunity to 
implement orderly corrective measures. The sudden detection of pro- 
blems that are the result of previous decisions made without sufficient 
study oi' their long-range impact will not be tolerated. In the pagt, thesc"^ 
judgment errors have been absorbed in the growth prtK-ess. Today and 
in the future these terrors will be reflected in the immediate need to take 
dramatic corrective action that could have been phased in oyer several 
years. While the future is dilTic^ult toprx^dict, today's financial exigency 
is the result of poor planning that should hav^e identified alternative 
possibilities and allowed the college tb operate somewhere between 
potential exttemcs with a reasonable margin of safety. 



Financial Miiug«fnent 

ElTective financial planning^cduplcd vvi^h a process that involves 
the entire college is very difficult to achieve without basic financial 
managemem systems and concepts in operation. A solid financial 
accounting and budgeting system that utilizes cost centers, dgeentraJ- 
iztd budgeting, and accountability relationships must be in operation, 
phaiiis should be given to' the reporting phase of this system. Too 
great attention is given to the recording of transactions to meet 
ntability requirements. Informaiion that is vital to the manage- 
-decisioft process is often lost iq massive computer printouts and 
•ts designed to meet -legal reporting requirements, the financial 
-manager is well informed, but other managers are not. Financial man- 
agement reports that communicate effectively to all college personnel 
should be developed. Simplified formats, exception reporting, and 
sumimarized data can greatly aiisisf the educational manager to under- 
stand financial statements. The god should be to provide timely finan- 
cial information on a regular schedule that fully communicates the 
financial conditipn of the college to all personnel: This total disclosure 
approach will provide the necessary feedback neces^ry to eyalu4tc and 
improve the financial planning process. 

Comprehensive historical information for at least the laisft five 
years is needed. It is vei^ difficult to judge financial information unless 
it is set in at least a five-year time frame. This kind of format is particu- 
larly useful when working >vith varices ijollege groups. Properly orga- 
nized and carefully selected, this information will provide the founda- 
tion for predicting the future. 

Comparative financial information should bt provided to test 
the reasonableness of current operations in .relationship to comparable 
colleges. While good reasons may exist for mayor differences, tli bene- 
fit lies in the analysis process, which nfiay discbse valuable related 
information, w " 

Since the majority of expenditures are invested: in human 
resources, a reporting system that discloses faculty, staff, ^nd adminis- 
trative work loads is needed* Other reports that focus on the applica- 
tion of personnel dollars based upon standards will effectively support 
the planning process and the evaluation of current operations. 

The financial manager should provide cost benefit analysis for 
the college as a regular service. This analysis should always include at 
least a five-year pft?jectiou and an evaluation plan. 
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Tiie annual budget process has been well developed in most col- 
leges but it3 value is limited unless it is evaluated in terms of it being an 
intermediate step between the past five years and the next five years. 
Because the annual budget requires so much attention, the financial 
planning component has often been slighted. From a practical stand- 
point, the next year's budget is already committed in large pari and the 
real opportunity for new directions lies in the planning and analysis of ' 
the next two- to five-year time period. As^mi^g all personnel are 
involved in developing the detailed annual budget, a good case can be 
made for the simultaneous development of a summary version of the 
.^ancial plan for the next five years by cost center managers. 

It is very imponant to develop the annual* budget as the first 
ytar pf the five-yeai^financial plan. The input of thtr detailed annual 
budget provides th? base data to evaluate the' impact of current deci- 
sions on the long-range ojKrration of the college; The development of a 
budget and financial planning manual as well as procedure manuals 
covering all operations wijl enhance general operations and improve 
understanding of the budget and long-range financiaLplanning pro- 

^ Advanced concepts like plannihg, programming,^ budgeting 
systems (PPBS) or zero base budgeting are excellent theoretical models 
but should be studi^ and scaled down to meet the needs of a given col- 
lege. The planning model presented in this chapter is a* practical appli- 
cation of PPBS. 

Xhe annual budget document has typically been a compilation 
of numbers- that is not intended to communicate to a wide audience, A 
comprehensive annual program budget designed to communicate the 
college's mission, goals, -and financial information as a total concept 
should be developed. While many possibilities exist, the'following sec- 
tions could be included to enable the /eader to gain an overall concept 
of the'operahnh of the college. 

1. ^eiier of Transmiitai This section would communicate the 
major features of the annual budget to the board of trustees 
and community. - ' . 

2. Historical Basis. This section vyould communicate a brief his- 
tory of the college. J' , 

3. Ligai Basis. This section would communicate the various 
legal requirements necessary to the operation of the budget. 
It would include the role of the board of trustees and *any 
state or local requirements related to College operation. 
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4. Imtructional Pogrom. Jhis section would communicate the 
educational philosophy, objectives, a^d services ofTetcd by 
the college. It would be very general and should be devel- 
oped by the educational area. 

5. /^in<2^uf/A0^nz/n. Tliis section would conununicatcA^ 

. * cial operation of the college in summary to faciHtate the under- 
standing of the budget. In addition, enrolment, cc^t informa- 
tion, and historical statistics would be included to provide 
information in supfx)rt of the biidget and to provide, a com- 
. ^ ■ prehensive financial picture ofthe colleges. Charts and graphg 
^ s should be used to communicate effectively. r 

6. Financial Plan. This section would communicate the lohg^ 
range financial plan in summary in order to place the annual 

^ budget in.pcrspcctive. Five years of history,' the current bud- 
^et, five years of projected revenue and expenditures would 
^ace the current budget in a ten-year contipuum. 

7. Anniuil BudgtL This section would communicate the annual 
budget in^ summary ancj in detail by cost center. Each cost 

^ center should show a brief description of personnel ayid ser- 

vices and annual objectives expected to be accomplished 
during the year with the resources provided. 
^ 8. Budget Terms Defined. This section would communicate the 
definition of tcrjns'used in the program budget. 

Financial Planning Modet 

The presentation of the annual budget to the board of trustees 
usually has general institutional suf^rt because bf the immediate 
needs it satisfies. The presentation of the financial plan often docs not 
have general support because- the plan is developed by high-level 
•administrators and appears to haveiittl^ impact on current operations. 
A simple method is needed to communicate the basic elements of the 
financial plan in order to gain consensus within the college for the plan. 
One niethoc/ to accomplish this task is to develop a series of revenue 
and expenditure assumptions. This approach can be very effective if 
the annual budget is developed as an integral part of thc; five-year 
financial plan. Using this approach, the financial plan and related 
assumptions will establish the maximum amount that can be allocated 
to the annua] budget. Proposals for the annual budget can be tested in 
terms^f reasonableness over the five-year planning period. Agreement 
and adoption of the financial plan should coincide with the.finalization 
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of the annual budget. Basically, the dec kdbn process revolves around 
. the maintenance of a reasonable fund balance over a period of years. A 
current budget proposal thiy 'appears reasonable on the surface may be 
quite unreasonable based upon the college's ability to support the pro- 
^ posal in future years. With methods to determine long-term financial ' 
success, current goals can be reviewed and alternative approaches that 
will coinc^ide with the college's financial'vesources can be considered. 
Thh approach will allow the j^jaOrgc lead time to adj^ to circum- 
stances before a finantial crisis is created with the related negative 
impact on the overall operations of the college. 

A financial planning model with rio more than ten ke5^,J^enue 
and t^n expenditure assumptions should be developed^^TlTe assump- " 
tions that form the foundation for all projections are tliig^ heart of the 
planning system. An effective plan utilizes ^e natural flow of historical 
data into future projections. With this method, a financial foundation 
is provided that caia be used to test the reasonableness of the assump- 
tions knd related projections. "Twenty Itey variables are usually sufll- 
cient for planning purposes and can be efTectively managed working ' 
with diverse groups. For example, the state aid variable coutid^ foi^ 
mulated with five years of history and a pt^ection for five years, as 
shown in Table 1 . > ♦ . * 

; * . . ^ ' ■ ■ 

Tabic l.Hliftarical and Projected. State Aid 



Basis 


Ytar 


Credii Hour 

— ~i — : 


Percent of 
Change 


Annual 
Revenue 


Increase/ 
(Decrease) 


Actual 
Aceu4l 

Actuid 


1974-7.') 
■1975-76 

1976- 77 

1977- 7B 


16.69 
14.32 
22.26 
23. W 


(14.20) 
55.45 
3.32 


^•4,3.56.470 • 
\ 4.716,834 . 
6.29&,457 
5. 266. 99 r 


360.364 
1,5.81,623 
(1,031,466) 


Estimated 


1978-79 


28 15 


22.39 


5,658,1.50 


391.159 




1979-80 


30,50 , 


8.35 


5,795.(HX) 


136,850 


Projected 
Assiunption 
$..'f)()/cr hr 


1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- B3 
I98.i-B4 


^ 3 1 .IX) 
31.50 

■ 32.00 
32.50 


1.64 
1.61 
1.59 
^ 1..56 


6.066. 7(X) 
6,349,487 
. 6,643,780 
6,950.017 


271.700 
282.787 
294.293 
306,237 
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Staffing 

The instructional staHlng formula set forth in the college master 
plan stipulates that the average load for an instructor will be 725 stu- 
jflent credit hours contract year and will remain in eflect throughout 
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the planning period. Funds will be provided to teach 69 percent of the 
credit hpurs with full-time faculty during the 1978-79 fiscal year. This 
percentage will be reduced each year until it stablizes at 55 percent in 
1982^3 (sec Table 2). 

Oiice all assumptions arc agreed upon, a chart showing five 
years of history and five years of projection is created. By adding the 
current fund balance and revenue and then subtracting expenditures, 
the ending fund balance for the current and future years is calculated. 
The focus of planning becomes the adequacy of the ending fund 
balance. The adequacy of the ending fund balance in order to sustain' 
cash flow, control expenditures, smd provide a reasonable margin of 
safety is one of the key a^umptlons in the model. Since this assumption 
is the key to the financial viability of the college, the board of trustees 
may declare this a given assun^ption. 

This approach to financial planning allows discussion and spec- 
ulation about the futtire in fi-rms of the past five years and the current 
financial operation of the college. It avoids great detail and focusts on 
key variables in order to communicate the college's long-term financial 
condition. This format allows the testing of alternative assumptions 
using participative planning and the development of as many possible 
financial plans as necessary. 

This model can be used effectively with the bt^rd of trustees 
and selected groups within the college governance system. The finan- 
cial manager would present the administration's recommended p|an 

Tjiblc 2., Historical and Projected Full-Time Staffing Allocation 



Basis 


Year 


Allocated 
TnachiJig 


F- T Faculty 
Percent 


' Full -Time 
Faculty 
Increast/ 
( Decrease) 


Acta*] 
Actual 
Actual 


1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 


•m 

. 230 
234 


58,72 ' 

49.77 

59.96 


1' 
4 


tlstini4tcd 


1977-78 ■ 


224 


70,00 


(10) 


Budgeted 


1978-79 


219 


68.44 


( 5) 


Prujct' ted 
Assumption 


1979- 80 

1980- 81 
. 1981-82 

1^82-83 


196 
196 
• 196 
198 


, 59,47 
57.73 
56,05 
54,98 


(23) 

( 0) 
0 
2 



4 4 
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using an overhead projector/ Alternative assumptions can be identified 
through discus4iion and general agreement to test jvoposed assump- 
tions. 

The goal is to select through consensus the five-year plan that 
bcsit meets the needs of the college. At the en^ of t>{e planning period, 
the administration will present a recommen^iatiDn and the board of 
trustees will adopt the finaiicial plan, Whil<^ the various plans can b& 
calculated by hand, a relatively simple computer program can be writ- 
ten to develop plans quickly by changing variables as needed, An on-line 
computer program can be developed to test assumptions immediately 
during a given financial plpning meeting to avoid delays in computer 
processing of various plan3. 

This process is basic and necessary to develop a financial plan; 
however, the selection of assumptions is usually done by a few top-level 
administrators. This model assumes a group will arrive at approxi- 
mately the same conclusions if presented the opportunity and if pro- 
vided data they can relate to. The strength of the model lies in the shar- , 

Table 3. Summaries of Revenue and Expenditure Assumptions 



Pianning 
Pifiod 



Assumption 



EnroUmcnl 
Tax Ba*c 
Tax' Rate 
Collection Rate 
Stale Aid 
Student Fees 



1978-83 
1978-83 
1978-83 
1978-83 
1978-83 
1978-83 



Federal and Vocaitional Revenue 1978-83 

Investment, Grant Overhead, and 1978-83 
Other Revenue " , 

Exf>€ndi(urf Assumptions 

Administrative Center Cost 1978-83 

Districtwide C'ost ^ 1978-83 

Staffing Guideline* 1978-83 



Salary Expenditures 
Pan-Time Salary E^cpcnditures 
Other Expenditures 

Facility Fund 



1978-83 
1978-83 
1978-83' 

1978-83 



3% increase 

3% increase per year 

20^/$ 100 constant 

92% "constant 

50^ increase ^)er'year 

$1.00 increase per 

credit hour in 1979 

3% per year 

No increase 



10% of total . 
4% of total 

725 student credit hours 
and 55/45 FT ^o PT 

7% per year increase 
From $250 to $250/cr hr 
5% per year increase 

$150,0(50 per year to 
$350,000 f)cr year 
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ing of infornmtiun about fuiurt assumptions that arc very difficult to 
sdcrit with certainity. Once the complexity of the problem is generally 
understood and support for the plan is obtained, future deviations from 
assumptions are easily communicated. The model can be kept current 
advising annually or any time an assumption changes by plus or 
minus 5 percent. While the priorities establishment aftd expenditure 
reductions will always be controversial, the limits established in the 
financial plan are reasonably clear. Using the summary of detailed rev- 
enue and expenditure assumptions in Table 3 as a baSi , Table 4 pre- 
sents an example of one financial plan. As financial planning becomes 
increasingly dinitult, this model could become one of the financial 
managers best methods to ensure long-term financial stability; 
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Consumrrs of student deiiebprnaU aitd college strui^ts will demcaid 
changes in delivery niodeb and sktffing puttims in the JSSOs. 



Consumer-Oriented 
Student Development 
and College Services ' 

Ernest R. Leach 



It may be more ihan coincidenial that !he emphasis upon consumerism 
in higher education has' emerged at a time when prospective students 
find themselves in a buyers'- market. During the' expansion era of the 
1960s and early 1970s, little public attention was directed toward the 
quality of information given to prospt*ctive students or the quality of 
services for those students as they arrived on campus. The revolving 
d(H)r of higher education did not concern administrators since there 
were other students waiting in line to fill the empty spaces. 

Tixiay (hat tide has turned; and in the decade ahead, colleges 
must face the double dilemma of declining enrollments and shrinking 
fiscal resources. In the ^scramble for students as the supply diminishes, 
institutions will be forced to give greater atte^ion to consumers' needs 
if they are to remain competitive. ■ ^ . 

For community colleges, which traditionally have made signifi- 
cant commitments of resources to stucient developnient and college ser- 
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vices, thU enifrging tunsumer emphasis wilJ require dose examination 
onhc t hanging educational environment and student enrollment pat-' 
terns. Assessment of consumer needs will demand changes in delivery 
mtxJels lor services and in staifing patterns. 

Unfortujiately, much ol the discussion about consumerism has 
k-en I'tKused on compliance with federal regulations that primarily 
address the tyjics of information prepared for student consumers. In a 
larger sense, however, the community and the entire college are con- 
sumers of those ser\'ices traditionally described as student services or 
student development services. Therefore, the title and content, of this 
chapter address student developnient and college services within the 
coniext of a consumer orientation. 

Changing Environment 

Projct tknis tor the future of higher exiucatioQ suggest that many, 
of the trmhtiunal relationships between colleges and their consumers 
may c hange dramatically. The following examples of changing envi- 
ronmental forces will require new institutional responsi systems. 

will be an increasing ettiphasis on Itfeionf'^ani^ The 
combined inipact of increasing affluence, more leisure time, and occu- 
pational obsolescence resulting from new technx)logies supports this 
prediction. By 1985, five thousand new (Kcupations, currently not 
recognii^, will be created; and within ten years, one in three workers 
will be employed at jobs that do noi exist today (Lahti, 1977). A study 
in the state of Illinois, which reported that-4>ne out of every ^hree adults 
had taken scwic ktnd of course in the past two years, confirms the 
itnpact of lifelong learning (Magarreil, .1978). 

Equality of opportunity is not only a major concern in our 
sui iety but one of the basic premises underlyinj^ the **open d(H)r'' con- 
cept of the community college. Bowen (1977, p. 90) observes, "Virtu- 
ally every group that has endured inferiority of social position is now 
pressing for equality -Workers, farmers, racial and ethnic groups, 
women, the }M)or, the handicap{Hul, teenagers, the elderly, homosexu- 
als, drug users, convicts and many others.'^ 

Governmental mitrieniwn in educational] institution rnanagement 
apjKars to be on the increase, A long list of legislative and regulatory 
programs, including student consumer infornmtion requirements, 
alfirrnative action, InlelX, minimum standards of progV-ss, and the 
handicapped acts, are requiring changes in resource alienations, insti- 
tutional services, instructional practices, and facilities construction. 
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The shrinking publk yw^f^i/ supparl for higher education is mak- 
ing it nmre dfrtUuh for colleges to respond to deniands for service. In 
' the wake of Pro}K)sition 13 in California, severe cuts were made in 
counseling sei%Mce>, student activities, women s programs, and clerical 
support^(Wotruba,^1979). Twenty-two colleges rejxjrted budget cuts in 
student personnel programs ranging from 15 to 50 pt:rcent. With infla- 
tion t^scalating educational costs, more of the financial burden being 
transferred to student consumers. 

Changing patterns of institutional gonemance hdve given students 
a greater voice in college managrment. Student membership on' com-' 
mittees, senates, and boards of trusfees are evidence of the formal 
recognition of student concerns. The advent of collective bargaining in 
higher education has polarized internal relationships within colleges 
and imjH'ded the potential for responsiveness to changing consumer 
demands. Borland ( 1979) observes that collective bargaining may raise 
significant questions for student ^flairs personnel regarding their roles 
within the institution. He asks if they are management, labor, or stu- 
dent advcx ates and responds that their involvemtmt in a bargaining 
unit may determine how that question is ansvyeredi 

Changing Enrollment Patterns 

Concurrent with the changing environment, there has been a 
dramatic change in the enrollment patterns of student consumers. 
Fnm) a fiscal persfHx tive, the stabilization of or projected decline in stu- 
dent enrvlhnents will have a dramatic effect upon the fmancial health of 
many community colleges. The combined impact of a decreasing birth- 
rate i|nd pu[!>ulation migration will threaten seriously those nortjierik. 
institutions that primarily depend upon recent high school graduates 
for their enrollment. 

In Fall semester 1976 national enrollments in two-year colleges 
fell below those of the previous year and thy net increase from 1977 to 
1978 represents a growth of only O.I percent (Magarrell, 1979). If 
enrollment data froni four-year colleges and upiversities is considered 
togetluT with that of two-year colleges, there are approximately sixty 
thousand fewer students wirolled in 1978 than in 1977. Magarrell also 
noted tluu enough students to fill about sixty small liberal arts colleges 
had disappe^ired from American campuses within one year's time. 
Other journalists are describing this phenomenon with headlines such 
as, "Mure Space Than Students,'' "Campus Scramble for Bodies," and 
**Private CoUckjes Cry 'Help'!'' Public school enrollments indicate there 
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will bt; a loss of approximately 25 percent in the traditional eighteen to 
twenty- two year age group by 1992. 

Although the declining birthrate will result in fewer high school 
graduates during^ the next few years, the population bulge will be 
lodged in the '^midlife criisis* age. Sonnenfcld (1978) reports that as a 
consequcnci? of the forty-three million babies born in the years immedi- 
ately following World War II, the thirty-five- to forty- five-year-old age • 
group will increase eventually by 80 percent: These adults will repre- 
, sent an increasingly important pool of prospective student consumers. 

In addition to the decline in Overall enrollment, there has been % 
significant thunge in tke demographics of the student consumers seeking 
higher education. These ^'new students,* described by Cross (1971), 
include larger numbers of those who are older, minority, female, and 
Tinanciaily and educationally disadvantaged. Moreover, the traditional 
concept of a full-time student who completes a community college edu 
cation in two years is little more than a memoiy of the "^good old days. 
Nearly two thirds of most community college students are enrolled on a 
part-time basis. Many '^stop in" and "^stop out" as they juggle their col- 
lege (lasses with competing demands for their time and money. 

Changing student interests are creating a significant impact on the 
distribution of college resources. The waning interest in languages, 
geography, and philosophy and the burgeoning demand for business ^ 
studies are forcing institutions to reallocate resourced. The choice of 
many students who work full-time to ailtnd evening classes has resulted 
in evening enrollments nearly as }arge as those during daytime hours. 
These students are interested not only in courses but also in a full range 
of services equivalent to those enjoyed by traditional day students. ' 

Finally, geographic proximity appears to be an important con- 
sideration aftecting enrollments of part-time, commuter students. Busy 
adults may be willing to attend classes in a facility in their local neigh- 
borhoods but will not drive to a more distant can\pus location. These 
students, too, are asking for a full range of college seivices commensur- 
ate with those available on the home campus. Institutions able to 
respond to the service needs of these new student consumers will have a 
much higher probability of remaining healthy during the years of chal- 
lenge that lie ahead. % 

Changing Delivery Models 

('hangcs in the educational environment and student enroll- 
tnent patterns suggest the need for changes in delivery models if ser- 
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vices are to be responsive to consumer needs. Most of the student 
developmenr services delivery mode{s in recent years have focused pri- 
marily on students' deveJopmentaJ needs and the changini^ rofes of pix)- 
fessionals in meeting them. Examples include the Tomorrow's Higher 
Education (T.M.E.) Model, developed by the American College Per- 
sonnel Assixiation; \Student Development Servictrs in Postsecondaiy 
Education," prepared by the Commission on Professional Develop- 
ment of the Council of Student Personnel Assoc iations in Higher Educ- 
ation; and the re{K)rt to the Commission on Academic Aft'airs of the 
American Council on Education, entitled **Student Personnel'Serviccs 
in Higher Education/* 

Any discussion of responsive delivery models must begin with 
the question, '^Whose needs are to be met?" As reflected in the title of 
this chapter, sei-vices must be responsive to more than just student con- 
sumerti. If sen'ice goals are to be rooted in educational and political 
realities, it will be important to consider the needs of the service com- 
munity, students, and stalT and the maintenance needs of the institu- 
tion. 

Community Needs. Population demographics, public school 
enrollments, and economic forecasts yield valuable indicatoi^i of com- 
munity comumer needs. Community needs assessment instruments 
such as the IMPACT model developed by National Center for Hic^her 
Educatioh Manageinent Systenis (NCHEMS) pem)nnel at Boulder, 
Coloradi^^^ovide a systematic prwess for soliciting perceived needs 
from all .segrnents of the service area. 

Given the changing environment and the changing enrollment 
patterns, it will be necessary to develop service models that anticipate 
changing ccSmmunity needs. The emergence of a large number of per- 
sons facing midhie crises and career changes suggests the potential 
need for fee-based career planning and assesPhent services that may be 
unrelated to traditional instructional ofterings. 

Student Needs. Student consunjers arc often best able to artic- 
ulate their own needs. A simple questionnaire administered as part of 
the registration process calfyicld valuable data for planning both stu- 
dent development and college services. Some of the national entrance 
and placenient tests, such as the Comparative Guidance and Place- 
ment Program (CGP), developed by the Educational Testing Service, 
include options for knal questions for students' self-reported needs. 
More sophisticated needs assessment ir^struments, such as the Fresh- 
man Questionnaire developed by Astin at UCLA and the College Stu- 
dent Questionnaire (CSQ) developed by the Educational Testing Ser- 
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vice, have been designed to gather d4t^ on students' attitudes and 

needs- , 

The retuijn of older students to the college; community suggests 
the heed for iediicational assessment of life experiences that may be 
reievunt to educational objectives and the need fw tocurricular pro- 
gramming for families and adults, Nontraditional time frames, includ- 
ing early bird classes and weekend programs, will Jiave serious delivery 
implications for admissions, testing and registraticm 'SeiK^ic^-s.-cbtinsd- 
ing, health ^services, career planning, and cbcurricular programs. 

Gepgr^phic decentralization will present unique problems for 
delivery of comprehensive^ services ta students in off-campus centers. 
Moreover,*the challenge to deliver services to small populations of stu- 
dents will require use of more sophisticated technology to support stu- 
dent information and registration systems, sclf-acc(;ssing inslnictionat 
and service labs offering assistance wit^i stuc^y skill^^ college admini- 
strative procedures, self- assessment, and career eSe^jloration. - 

Staff Needs. A college is a labor-intensive ^nterpttise and its 
personnel is its most important resource. As'^e move into a steady 
state or declining cycle in enrpUments, there will be few opportuiiSties 
to hire new staff members and thereby bring new ideas into the organi- 
zation. Stydont development and service personnel should use their 
prtKess skills in sponsoring staff development programs for faculty, 
administrators, and support staff to assist them in acquiring new com- 
petencies and skills and facilitate their personal growth. 

In a consunier-oriented college, it is important that all members 
of the college community have a sensitivity to the needs of student and 
staff consumers and that there be an opportunity to acquire the skills to 
respond as" these needs change. O'Banion (1972, p. 78) has argued 
.that, "Improved personal development leacis to improved program 
development.* ' ' 

Institutional Needs. The institmtion as a corporate body is a 
consumer of maintenance services-that are needed to sustainnhe orga- 
nization. Personnel within student development and college services 
must actively contribute to these institutional service needs if programs 
are to continue to*enjoy broad-based political support. In addition to 
problems identified through monthly arid annual reports, there are 
standardized instruments for assessing institutional climate and needs. 
The following are examples of available instruments: College and Uni- ' 
versity Environment Scale (CUES), developed by the Educational 
Testing Service; College Characteristics Inventory (CCI), de^?doped 



by-Pace al IJCi^^and Institutional Functioning Inventory (IFI) and 
Institutipnal Com InventoryV(ICI), ^developed by the Educational 
Testing Service. \ 

An iftstitutibn fac6d with enroUnnent decline may be particu- 
larly receptive to student developtijem ^nd college si^'ices that con- 
tribute to a collegewide marketing plan. Riuice Georgit?^^ Con^ 
College implemented sucfi a plan and it resulted in an enrollment 
increase d 15 percent in one year (Leach, 1977). Unless services are 
perceived by the college community as being essential Jo the health^ 
the organization, they may sufter severe cutbacks in tifitjes of financial 
emergency. . • 

.1 ' ■ i< 
changing Staffing Patterns 

The changing delivery models previously suggested will require, 
corresponding changes in traditional .stafting patterns. Historically, 
recommendations for staffing student deve}bpment functions have 
been based on ratios of staff to iStudent headcount or full-time equiva- 
lent entolhnent. One of these earlier yodels was developed under the 
**Project for Appraisal and Development of Junior College Student Per- 
sonnel Pi'oferam's'* (Collins, 1^6>). More recently, the Washington 
State Student Services Commtssion (1977) has develop€;d staffing ratios 
for student services based on hard service data collected during the pre- 
vious two years. Although stajllng ratios may provide general guide- 
lint^, it is highly probably that future staffing will depend upon demon- 
strated service needs supported by appropriate evaluation research. 
Rather than comment upbn the appropriateness of staffing levels, the 
following discussion will focus upon changing stafilnjg patterns. 

^ Differential Levels. Ati analysis of community i^nd college 
needs suggest the appropriateness of differential levels of staffing for 
delivery of specific .services^ Far-jpxample, student.assessment services 
may require the expertise of a prbfess^ional counselor. Information dis- 
semination and course selection Servicles may be efficiently delivered by 
using paraprofessipnal educational advisors. ^^The actual registration 
process may be stalled with clerical fi^rsonnel and student^assistants. 
Fiscal constraints in the years ahe^^d vyill require efficient use of high- 
cost stafi and will encourage more use of paraprofessionals and stjjdent 
assistants. ^ ^ 

NontVad^t|onaI Schedules. The peak work loads that clyster 
around the beginning and ending of academic terms may require non- 



traditional vacation schedules. For example, a ten-rnonth^counselor 
4niay have vacation during Fcblfuitry and M^rah but instructional staff 
will be away ^during the summer months. Some institutiQn^^^i:&jiow 
considering semester or quarter contracts for service personnel, as they 
have (^jfWracted previously, with instructional personnel. The growing 
num]^r of evening students has forced a reallocation of staff time 
between day and evening hours. ^ 

Nbntraditional Staff, Anotljer ecnerging phenomenon is the 
us<f of part-time staff for' riontraditional hours and delivery of services 
at decentralized locations. Appointment hours can be varied to respond 
to peak wqrk load demands. In addition^ joint planning between 
^departments may result in sharing part^timt staff as work loads shift 
, from one service area to^ another. As consumer needs change, institu- 
tions are emphasizing selection of staff with expertise in mcife than one. 
service area and the use^of both'stucfent and senior citizen volunteers 
£pr delivery of service functions. 

Changing Demands for Atcountability 

Both Ifhe professional and popular literature today abound wiih 
pleas for accountability in education, and personnel in student devel- 
opment and college §ervic^s are being asked more than ever before to 
substantiate the legitimacy ol' their functions in the educational prd^- 
cess. 

Traditional responses to these demands for accountability too 
often have \yvcn ineffective with colleagues< unintelligible to the exter- 
nal community, and damaging to the mental health of service person- 
neL Staff have bi^en defensive and too often asserted that it is impossi- 
ble to measure what they do; theiTfore the college must accept on faith 
the imfH)rtance of their functions and their requests for a significant 
portion of the college's resources.' One need not have a crystal ball to 
prt;dj;.'t that as the dollar continues to shrink, that faith may be badly 
shaken, * 

The lack'of sophisticated measurement techniques for assessing 
student learning, particularly in the affective areas, has caused many 
professionals to retrea| into a mystical world of jargon and misunder- 
sttxxl rituals practic ed i^ehind closed doors. If student development and 
collel^e services personnel are to continue to compete successfullly for 
increasingly limited funds, it js imperative that they come out of the 
closet and demonstrate to the entire college community the irnpagt of 
their services on the achievement of cc)Ilege objectives. 
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As noted earlier; in the next ^lecade communky colleges wi 
serious fiscal problems resulting fforu the double-edged ^iword of declining 
enrollments and tax limitations. Botli probleins^ however, may be symp- 
tomatic of a lack of institutional responsiveness 'to'consumer n^cds. 

As college enrollments begin to^Ubilize^r decline, it is easy to 
.become entrapped in a negative mentality that focuses on reduction in 
force policies, budget deficits, and pmgram reductions. A recent study 
in the state of California (Wotruba, 1979) reveals that student develop- 
; inent an^ college services may be extremely vulnerable as the reduction 
force (RIF^ axe begins to fajl. . , ' 

^ ^ThereHias long existeci a myth that these se;rvices are non- reve- 
nue-producing functions and therefore expendable in thfj face of bud- 
getary crises. However, if ^ccount<ibility measures can be developt^ 
thqt link these servict^iirctly with increases in student enrolhnent or 
retentiojivit rnay be possible to demonstrate that, in fact,' these are the 
most important revenue producing functions within the institution. 
Instructional faculty will produce very little i^evenue if there are no stu- 
dents to teach, * 

Programs and personnel are constantly being evaluated by 
otfii^r members of the college community. The challenge \v service 
personnel is to develop systems of accountability that move evaluatjort 
out of the threatening environment of '^kafitie klatsch" wliispers to a rea- 
sonecj process that is consistent with human development goals. The 
^-^valuation dilemma faced by student devetopmtmt and college services ^ 
administrators is not whether ta evaluate but how. 

Program Evaluation? Program evaluation should include both 
measures of activity and measures of impact to assess the elTectiveness 
, of student development and college services in meeting college and 
comrnunity needs. For exainple, if faculty believe counselors are 
sj)ending most of their time assisting studetits with personal or social 
problems when, in fact, approximately 60 percent of the department s 
resources^are invested in the advising process, it is not surprising to 
find ambiguity ab<Mat the counselors role in the college. 

A written monthly report*shared with the president, the deans, - 
and constituency representatives allows for nionitoring staff acitviUes 
against program plans and inform^ the college community about those 
'activities, The compilation of monthly reportJ> into an. annual- report 
^ pn)vides^a year-end assessment that may be usecUo modify functional 

goals ibr the coming year. ' * 

While progranrinput measures arp useful tO(^ls for planning and 
• staffing, real accountability for student development and college ser- 

Er|c 0 6' 
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vices will require output measures of impact on commutiity and college 
coasunicri. At a minimum, evaluation jirocedures should include mea- 
sures of safisfacUunwitj^ college servicesifom bothcyrrentiy and previ- 
ously enrolled studewts, In addition, satisfaction indexes from faculty 
and other direct recipients of service may bfc valuable indicaiors^fo^ 
m^asWrirlg program unpacts. 

Several models are being developed to provide more sophisti- 
cated output measures of the effectiveness of student development and 
coHfge sei^'ices. Particular attention is called to Technical Report No. 
40 (Micek and Wallhaus, 1973). developed by the National Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems at Boulder, Colorado. This 
re}K)rt incltides examples of outcome variables j^nd p<)tential measures 
of th()se^v?*iiriables. . ^ 

A similar plan to state outcome measures was developed by the 
Florida Community/ Junior Cojlege Inter Institutional Research Coun- 
cil for use in the tvventy-six Florida Community/Junior Collegjes. This 
• model p<*ovided fur assessment of student personnel services objectives, 
assessment of outputs for student personnel services, and a gpide for 
cost analyses for student personnel services strategies. Similarly, a 
conunittee of the chief student affairs administrators for^the State Uni- 
versity of New York (Correnti and others, 1979) has developed guide* 
lines for student affairs pfanning and evaluation. 

Some services are more amenable to outcome measures )fjbn 
others. At Prince George s Community College^ follow-up statistics have 
bee;i maintained on promotion strategies initiated by the admissions % 
oOice as a part of the coilegewidc markt^ting effort. It was possible to 
ciernon,strate that a brcKhuremailcd to all homes in the county generated 
telcphom^ calls during a three-week period from 1,290 persons, of whom 
122 registered in tiic next evening clasSv Information centers in county 
shopping malls, stalTcd Friday nights and all day Saturdays for four- 
teen weekends, resulted in over ^,000 prospective student contacts. Of 
these, l completed postcards requesting additional information ;^nd 
1 10 registered for the next semester. Teams of counselors, faculty, and 
admissions personnel contacted 145 prospect iveXudents at four county 
libraries and 54) of them registered for the next semester ^Leach, 1978). 

Coi utricular programming at Prince George's Community Col- 
lege is based on the stated preferences of students collected as a part of 
the registration proiess each semester. At each event, student identifi- 
cation numbers are collected formal! persons attending. These numbers 
are entered into the student information system and a #emographic 
report of attendees is prepared and sliared with the program f)lanners 
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for each event. Thi^ comparison of actual participants against intended 
participants provides the kind of outcome accountability measure that 
can influence future program planning. 

Program evaluation shoiltd be an integral part of the planning 
prtKess, Getting (1976) suggests the primary goal of evaluation is to 
provide information that leads to program change. Outcomes are criti- 
cal data for nuxlifying goals and objectives for the next planning cycle. 
EvaiuatioH yields an index of corigniity bttwecn the actual and the 
intended use of resources and provides a measure of the impact of ser- 
vices on consumers. 

Personnel Evaluation. Many systematic approaches to evalua- 
tion of personnel, although cloaked with the respectability of sophisti- 
cated sampling procedures and objective rating scales, have a dehu- 
manizing effect on those being evaluated. So long as the real or per- 
ceived pur}X)se of the evaluation process is to identify failure, it will 
produce dysfunctional consequences. Variations of the following 
behavior patterns may occur: . 

1. Intense competition may advance one person at the expense 
of another to the jdisadvantage of the total organization. 

.2. Token compliance with the system may result in the estab- 
. lishment of mediocre and easily obtainable objectives'. 

3. Vindictive attacks may be launched to "get" an unpopular 
colleague or superior. ^ . 

4. Personal .survival concerns may encourage inflated ratings of 
colleagues rathe^ than honest judgments. 

5. A high level of anxiety may distort and interfere with human 
interaction within the organization. 

If, by contrast, the evaluation process is perceived as a shared 
human and professionaj commitment to help each staff member reach 
his or her nuixirnum potential and as a strategy for ensuring the delivery 
of responsive human services, evaluaticm can be a vei7 positive tool for 
assessing achievement toward previously established service objectives. 

There is considcrabfe variability in personnel evaluation pro<x*s- 
ses, ranging from the pericxiic summons to appear before a screaming 
supenof to the vt^y tidy paper and fHfncil prcxcsscs that fill file cabinets 
but have little -impact upon people or educational programs. Regard-, 
less of the evaluation system used, go<Kl evaluation processes shouldlbe 
based on previously agreed upon objectives, should allow for periodic 
asse.ssment, should include diagnosis and prescription for growth, 
should allow sufficient time for improvement, and should result in a 
positive growth-oriented experience for the jx-rson being evaluated. 
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Formal evaluation conferences should be scheduled with each 
stidT member to recognize achievement of objectives, to identify areas 
for future ^wth, including acquj^tion of new competencies and pro- 
fessional skills, and to assess the quality of interactions with other staiT 
members. 

Harpel {1976) suggests a word of caution about the potential 
danger of accountability procedures developing into the ''tail that wags 
l!hc dog,' If the perceived payoff for accountability prcxres^ses is not suf- 
ficient to justify the investment of staiT resources^ accountability pro- 
grams either will be abandoned or given tok^n complia;^e. 

Conclusion 

•Student development and college services have been discussed 
in the context of a consumer orientation. Consumers have Been defined 
not only as students but also as members of the community, the fac- 
ulty, the administration, and the support staff. 

Truly responsive services must be planned with an awareness of 
the changing educational environment as well^s changing patterns of 
student enrollment. These changes will demand changing delivery mod- 
els that respond to unique subpopulations of students, nontraditional 
time frames for learning; and multiple geographical locations that must 
be supported by more sophisticated information systems and technology. 
Resfxni^ive delivery modds for services will require changing staffing 
patterns, including differing levels of preparation, variable work hours, 
contracts based upon peak work loads rather than academic calendars, . 
and selection of staff with skills in more than one area of expertise. ^ 

Accountability is no longer a faddish catchword but rather a 
prerequisite for sun i^al of student development and college services in 
a time of shrinking fiscal resources. To respond to this challenge, it is 
imperative that planning and evaluation processes be developed which* 
assure achievement of institutionaLobjectives and also respond to the 
unique needs of community, student, faculty, and staff consumers. 
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Managing Nonprofit 
Marketing 

Dennis L. Johnson 



The tenns fnan4Xging and rmrkiting are neither new nor foreign to com- 
munity cojlej^e managers. The term inanager may not be welcome at 
some community colleges. However, Drucker (1974, pp. 298-299) 
improves on the traditional definition of a manager as ^^a person 
responsible for the work of otfier people*" when he states, "A manager 
has two specific tasks, The first is creation of a true whole that is larger 
than the sum of its parts, a productive entity that turns out more than = 
the sum of the resources put into it. The second specific task of the 
manager is to harmonize in ev^rry decision and action the requirements 
of immediate and long-range future. He cannot sacrifice either without 
endangering the enterprise/* The contemporary community college 
leader manages self, others,, programs, and institutions. 

Since their inception, community college leaders have been 
receptive to innovative management methods; and though npt fully 
. aware of the nonprofit marketing philosophy, they have attempted to 
be "market centered.* Following the traditional four ^'P^s of Corporate 
maiketing, community* colleges have been sympathetic to product, 
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price, place, aiid proraotion. Their **product'' line focused on needs not' 
being met at traditional institutions. Career, vocational^ and technical 
prograiHis plus an open-door adrhissions policy underlined a commit- 
mcnt to providing a product the public wanted anaSw^cd. The **price'* 
to the student consumer has been either free or rciatiyely inexpensive. 
^^Pl^cc** included on- an^off-campus sites with schedules establisfhed at 
the convenience of the student^ jocar his or her home, or at places of 
employment. '^Promotion" included community and area public rela- 
tions, direct mail, opinion surveys; advertising, and the general use of 
promotional materials and efTorts to inform the public about educa- 
tional opportunff^s, , * 

Community college expansion and growth began in the early 
1960s, and four- year colleges and universities viewed these emerging 
institutions as a method of serving the "have nots" and the "yet-to-be- 
served'' markets. Educational planners ignored or did not foresee the 
drastic changes that were coming. The inflation economy, population 
shifts, and fewer traditional college-age students emerged at nearly the 
same time. These unexpected social shifts required all postsecondary 
institutions to rcexarame the student supply/demand factors. The 
reduction in the number of tradhipnal college-age students sent a tre- 
mor through the college marketplace, even at the "^confident and com- 
fortable" community colleges^ 

Many traditional institutions were overbuilt, overeraployed, 
and overextended. Though facing a predicted decline in the number of 
eighteen-year-olds, their choices were limited. They could become 
more selective and reduce enrollfiients, cut back on faculty and stall, or 
seek new markets. An all-out campaign to attract students began. The ' 
less well qualified student, career and vocational students, and the life- 
long learner were identified as potential markets. These nontraditional 
sXidents, long considered the turf of the community college, were 
sought by^our-year ipstitutioris. Community colleges had experienced 
significant growth in the nuniber of full-time students (usually the base 
for funding) and head count and then confronted "market competition." 
Four-year institutions began to expand their extension centers, lowered 
admissions sta!ndards, and began the seajch for *'new students.'' Fixed 
costs, added to the increasing expense of serving the nontraditional stu- 
dent, made those handling budgets masters of fiscal finesse. ""How do 
we do more with less?'' and "How can we maintain our enrollment and 
tax base?" became often asked questions. Since a large portion of the 
community college budget is dependent on credit hours generated, any 
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loss in enrollment means a reduction in revenue. These arc the questions 
that the nonprofit marketing concept has the potential to answer. The 
community college manager must consider new options if the. college is 

to survive. 

• *■ . 

What Marketing Is and Is Not 

To understand nonprofit marketing, the community coUege 
manager must put aside^preconceived 'ideas, perceptiprts, or belief^. 
The first and most critical step is to read Kotlcr^s Marketing for Nonprofit 
Organizations (1975), which outlines the art and science of* nonprofit 
marketing so those w4thout business or marketing background^ can 
understand the process/While the pi^occss may be understood by the 
chief executive, it is wise to assume the foUqwing: 

1. Most administrators, faculty, and staff will have a definition 
of nonprofit marketing quite difi'erent from that explained by Kotler. 

2, Some members of the college community will oppose the 
concept, even though they ch(x)se not to read the book or learn about 
Nonprofit marketing. 

/ 3- Some wiU see nonprofit marketing as **selling*w a prCTsure- 

rclated technique that mirrors the abuses seen in the corporate world, 
which, of course, would be unacceptable in postsecondary education. 

4. In the beginning stages, a small number of innovative 
administri^tors, faculty, and staff will examine nonprofit marketing and 
realize its potential to help the community college and *^11 institutions in. 
postsecondaiy education. These key individuals can serve as change 
agents, with the support of executive level administrators. The total 
marketing concept (TMC) can be introduced to a campus. TMC is a 
service- and studei^t-centered planning tool. It brings the total effort of 
the college into meaningful focus and helps the institution meet its mis- 
sion. 

While there may be objections, overcoming them is the challenge for 
the community college manager. A difficult task, but one well worth 
the efKbrt when considering the alternatives. ' 

Defining Nonprofit Marketing 

The manager responsible for. introducing nonprofit marketing 
may initially have concerns about using the term ^marketing,'' flow- 
ever, administrators, staff, and faculty are aware that enrollments are 



'threatened, fiscal support is in qiiistion,- and costs and inflation are 
increlasing each yeaY. The \&xmjnarkeling should not be a roadblock 
lor the. creative manager. If the community college manager is to iead, 
he or she tnu St accept the fact that a teaching role is the best metho<4t6 
reach those who will be alTecteti by nonprofit marketing- and ..this 
includes nearly everyone at the college. 

It must become clear to ail 5>cginents ofthe college that market- 
ing the college in the 1980s will he diflererit than it was in the l%Os and 
1970s. Early in the planning stage, the niarketing definition coined by 
Kotlcr (1975, p. 5) should be explained and understood; "Marketing is 
the analysis, planning, implementation, and control of carefully for- 
•rhtilated program^ designed to-bring about voluntary exchanges of val- 
ues With target markets foi- the purpose of achieving organizational 
objectives. It relies heavily on designing the organization's oaring in 
terms ofthe target markets' needs and desires,; and on usin^ffective 
pricing, communication, and distribution to inform, motivate, and ser- 
vice the markets." Even the most critical faculty or stall opponent 
woMld have difficulty not agreeing with Kotler's definition, which sup- 
ports the efTective delivery of the college's stated mission. Nonprofit 
marketing must be personalized for real acceptance; and each profes- 
sor, staff person, administrator must understand that the student 
consumer, tax^j^«^ng voter, and other significarit publics are central to 
his or her rdle and discipline. Nonprofit tnarketing can be seen as 
threatening by those who prefar casual or no accountability and a sys- 
tem without corporate or perso^il'goals. The "growth without account- 
ability'* ^days are past and probably will not return to community c(^- 
leges or any segment of posts/condary education. 

Overcoming Opposition and Gaining Support 

Identifying the real and perceived opposition to necesslary 
change is an important first step for any manager. One way to mini- 
mize acceptance problems is to eliminate misconceptions through 
training, education, and Kotler's b<H)k; through case studies of success 
at other comnfmnity colleges; and through demonstrating what can be 
done on your campus through nonprofit marketing. Nonprofit market- 
ing must be undcrstOcxJ and accepted at the executive and governing 
board level if it is to be implemented. The enthusiastic support of these 
executive ofilces is a commitment that encourages acceptance at all 



levels. The development pf a marketing "task force" is one Way admin- 
isU ator^i,^ight consider as they search for a method to bring the non- 
profit marlc^ting concept to the campus. > 

■* - ' ■ ■* 

' Marketing Task Force . 

The mstitutjonaJ marketing process requires top-down and 
bottom.up involvement. It should hot be mandated because it will 
probably receive little cooperation, be openly opposed, or fail. Estab- 
lishing a marketing task foixe requires careful thought and planning if 
it is to succeed. A combination of persons, including governing board 
members^ president, faculty, staff, and line administration, is essential 
for -both fepresentatipn and success. This group should be action ori- 
ented and include task- and objectfves-centered personnel. Goals and 
measurable results, combihed with people possessing a missionary 
spirit \ best describes the composition and function. The mission of the 
task force is to "educate the educator" as to nonprofit marketing's role in 
shaping the future direction of the institution. It is not a promotion arm 
of the college comprised jugt pf admissions, public relations, developr 
ment. or comnmuity relations personnel. The task force must deal with 
internal evaluation and change and measure external needs by com- 
pleting regular assessments and by identifying new service opportuni- 
ties. A successful task forc^e works across normal line and staff relation- 
ships, seeking objective and measurable answers; and it welcomes 
adversity, disagreement, and problem identification as elements in the 
change prtKess. 

Kotler (1979, p, 41) suggests the objectives of a marketing com- 
mittee' or task force are "(1) to identify the marketing pcoblems and 
opportunities facing the institution; (2) to identify the major "needs of 
various administrative i^jLs for marketing services; and (3) to explore 
the institution's possible need for a full-time director of marketing." 

The task force shoUld meet often, perhaps weekly at the onset, 
and incorporate an agenda and detailed repc^rts in its planning and 
Operating structure. Two important objectives 'include open and regu- 
lar conuiiunication with all the college community and the early crea- 
tion of a success model. An underenrolled department that researched 
its past and present strengths and weaknesises and futupe needs devel- 
oped a plan and then imjilemented the plan would be ideal. Faculty 
will emulate as they witness and understand nonprofit marketing. 
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especially ii' numbers are inLieased or decline is neutralized. Improved 
teaching results as an awareness of faculty responsibility for retention 
aqd enrollment increases. 

faculty Involvement ^ 

- Faculty members are log pften labeled ais "Hhey will not cooper- 
ate or assist** people rather than as individuals with great concern for 
their department, discipline, or job. They cap lead, and be led, when 
motivation ands(;^ettion are present. The catalyst for action can be the 
task force and marketing-oriented managers. Casey Fast, chairman of 
the mathematics department at Lane Community College iti Eugene, 
Oregon, has applied nonprofit marketing principles to a previously 
underenrolled department. At a recent League for Innovation meeting, 
Fast stated, ^'At Lane, much of our success is due to the freedom of 
support for the faculty and stall in the development of a good classroom 
product. The president encourages innovation and new id^as. In the 
past four years, the mathematics department F,T.E. and headcount 
have increased, in spite of college and statewide declines,* 

Faculty members are, and can be, responsive. TMC offers a 
way to free faculty genius, creativity, and energy. Moving .from a Sve 
versus they^ mentality, though difl[l«<alt, is not impossible. There may 
be difleit^nces; but as is true in most situations, concerns for the institu- 
tion can overcome perceived and real obstacles. Institutional leader- 
ship and the task force can identify areas of shared concern and oppor- 
tunity, Greenleaf (1973, p.' 35) states it well: **The enemy is strong 
natural servants who have tlie potential to lead but do not lead, or who 
choose to follow a non-sei-vant. If institutions are to be improved in an 
imperfect world, we must sec "the problem' as resfSing 'in here' and not 
'out mere/ The task force's ultimate objective is to create an institu- 
tional marketing plan that includes programmatic, departmental, 
functional, and individual marketing plans. As part of the whole, the 
separate plans should support both the mission and objectives of the 
institution. 

The Vulnerable Ones 

In the 1980s, the governing board, chief executive officer, and 
persons in admissions and public contact roles will be Vulnerable to 
blame and direct attack from many internal and external publics. Non- 
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profit marketing is research and facts based, which obviously helps in 
protecting the competent. In the saqie manner, factual information 
4i«-*lps to roinove the cover of Uniited or nonaccountabih'ty due to inadc- 
' quate reporting systems. Diftlcuh questions must be asked and answers 
given on a regular basis. The followiug questionnaire was used at an 
Association of Governing Boards (AG B'jl National Trustees Workshop 
in October 1978. It appeared in the MVch/April 1979 issue oi' AGE 
Rtpofts and could be. used to help an institiition complete a self-audit for 
nonprofit rnaiHceting readiness. \ 

1. Would nonprotit marketing be nWt with a [)Osit^e rcccp- 
tkm at your institution? \ , 

2. Dofs the governing board have a n\arkcting committee? 

3. Does the chief executive officer prese\it a yearly marketing 
plan at the annual meeting of the governiiW board? 

4. Does the chief executive oHlcer undei^tand and support a 
total marketing concept (TMC)? ^ \ 

* 5. Ls marketing research conducted on a regular basis and 

shared with the governing board, administration, and fac- 
* ' ulty? ' 

6. Are attrition and retention studies completed each year and 
shared with the gcn^erning board, administration, and fac- 

' ulty? 

7. Ar e governing board members, administrators, and faculty 
members included in program reviews/program termina- 
tions, or program development, as part of the marketing 
process? 

8. Are you satisfied with the publications/promotion/publicity 
efforts at your institution? 

9. Do. you feel that significant ^pubhcs are surveyed on a regu- 
lar basis as to needed services, institutional image, or per- 
ception? 

10. In examining population, demographic, and high school 
projections, are you confident that your major cnrollinrnt 
base is secure? 

■I ^ 

11 the alfirmative responses number seven or more, the in.stitution' lias 
develo^'d a positive attitude toward nonprofit marketing and plan- • 
liing. Il afilrniarive responses number .six or fewer, attention .should be 
given to nonprofit marketing, 
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Identifying and Servins^ Needs 

Cpnununity cuileges have dways attempted tp be needii based 
and ftuw s^hbuld cunsidt^r taking; the next step to a marketing-centered 
nianagernent environment. With a limited geographic, district, or tax 
sup^x^rt student market," the served and yet-to-be-served, pub'lics 
assume greater importance. Taxpayers, legislators, voters, arid other 
fiscal supports may be as\^riticaJ to the marketing effort as the effort'to 
attracti>itudcnt enrollments. Market research, a step beyond traditional 
institutional rt^search, can supply the data, identify trends, and give 
inforniation that will assist the community college manager in "making 
tlYt^ase^ for his or her college. To understand its various publics, com- 
lIMity colleges must ask qui;stions such as the following; 

1 . What is the public's understanding cxf postsecondary oppor- 
tunities in the district? . ^ 

2, What are the awareness and choice processes followed by 
traditional a^nd nontraditional students? 

^. What are the public's perceived "quality of education" atti- 
tudes at your college? 

4. tWhat does the public perceive as the "characteristics'' and 
serv ices of the college? 

5. What are the attitudes and perceptions of employers in the 
district? 

6. How dc^^various publics receive information? 

7. What are the publics impressions/reactions to your mailing 
an|l public relations pieces? 

^ B. *){) various market segmerits feel the college is serving 
them? 

9. What arc the general attitudes of past, present, and poten- 
tial students toward the college? 
10. Is the college seen as "our*' community college? \ , 

I he^e (]ucsti(>ns are but a lew of the continuineiquestions tfiat 
must asked, along witli internal surveys. The key fa^^ would seem 
to be whether the fmdings and results are incorporated i?rthe manage- 
tncni. change, and marketing process. If not, marketing research is lit- 
tle more than an expensive and time-consuming exerqis^. As Gleazer 
(1979, p. 3) vvTote, "tfie central element^ in the mission of community 
lieges must be a dehberate'aini to narrow that gap between the num- 
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ber of adult Icarncxs^d those who arc not/ Community colleges must 
be arware and responsmr to the [H*ople ol' limited .options, those-who are 
place bound, time botind, money bound/ and <onstrained by other 
forces in our society. Community colleges must slake out their7laim to 
this responsibility. They must be more than responsive. They must 
lead." He added, ^VVhat is the case for llie comniunify college? What do 
vve want to be?** Certainly these, are tough qut'stiotYs eacn institution 
must ask of itself, ' ; . ^ 

A New Era 

» , ,i» 

Even the prestigious American ^^ouncil on Education urged 
that new strategies be considered irf higher education: "measures that 
are being urged |o consider are a sophisticated analysis of their 'mar- 
kets/ improved student retention rates, better recruiting techniques 
and tie? wiih businesses that will encourage their workers to take 
advantage of tuition aid plans," (quotcxl in Maeroff, 1979). 

Nonprofit marketing alone cannot solve the enrollment,' qual- 
ity, credibility, and^ fiscal problems of higher education, Howeveir, it 
can assist individual institutions in l(X)king at th^ position 'they hold, 
the position they may l>e forced to hbld, or tfie^ position they may want 
''to ho\4 in the future^ Iht* media has not been kind to postsecondary 
educatioa in the last seve^^al years. The me(3ia as the "bearer of bad 
news*'. should not be viewed as the enemy. The Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education report quoted by' Scully (1979) 
warned that "Signs' are proliferating that some colleges and, universi- 
ties— and some of their students — are engaging in ethically di^bious, if 
not illegal, [>ehavior. Increasingly desperate efforts to enroll and retain 
students in the 19B()s and 1990^ could accelerate thc ethical/leterrora- 
*Aion already apparent in some parts of academic life."" Among 0k signs 
of deterioration, the (Council cited cheating by students on acaderrjic 
assignments, misuse by students of public financial aid, theft and 
destructic\;,} of valuable university property — most specifically librai7 
books and journals, inflation of grades by faculty members, competi- 
tive awarding of acadeunc credits and degrees by some departments 
and By some institutions foV insufllcrent and inadequate academic 
work, ancf inflated arul misleading advertising by some instit^uions in 
thf'-search for studerUs. ' / 

The Carnegie report underlines the serious nature of higher 
educariotts problems. Higher iyucation exists at the will of the public, 
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arul public confidence must not be further eroded. At the community 
college, 'local forces positively or negatively impiict tlie institution. 
Unless the significant publics understand what is being done well, what 
is being improved, and what rcn^ains to be done, they will make judg- 
ments based on misinformation or inadequate information. Commu- 
nify colleges and society cannot afford to let the public operate in a 
communicafions. vacuum. Community college leaders must be prob- 
lem solvent. The community college, and all of posts^econdary educa- 
tion, have confronted problems before and prevailed. Society cannot 
expect less now, and nonprofit marketing may be the educational man- 
ager s method of eiTecting change and building confidence. 
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Imtiiu^ional rruwal, unliss it iinks dirutly to data, 
will biaitiml impossible: Howrver^fiw are actually aware . 
of the staie-of-thi'm Uoh avaikble to' generate data 
that link directly to planning for such renewal. 



Information for 
Institutional Renewal 

Richard L, Spencer 



During these uj^asy times of constrained resourtca and falling enroll- 
ments, many postsecondary educational managers are searching for 
methods of institutional renewal. Institutional renewal seems especially 
^timely for community colleges in order to serve better their- constitu- 
ency and thereby ensure the institution's healthy survival. However, to 
suggest change during a time of crisis causes much anxiety among 
organizational members. 

Thus, a major obstacle to overcome for most colleges is selection 
of an understandable process with which to begin renewaK After that 
comes selection of state-of-the-art data base products and training of 
people to support the process. The purpose of this chapter is to discuss 
a successful piaiuring process for institutional renewal and the reliance 
and interaction of this process upon a research data base, 

t 

Planning, Management, Evaluation (PME) 

A PME system has a twofold objective: help achieve^ edi\ca- 
tional objectives in a creative and economically soiUKimannfer.^d $up- 
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port orderly institutional decision making. A major rationale for imple- 
niejuatiun of a FME system is that o^'ganizational decision making 
relative (o active resource management can be most effective when 
timely and appropriate kind$ of information arc made available, 
Therefore, resource tflkxation intended to meet institutional goals will 
be a considerable improveinent over present practices. 

Figure 1 shows a PME system that can used to meet the two 
objectives andahe rationale. The tbcus is to train p<;ople in state-of-the- 
art products for ust' in a planning process that leads toward institu- 
timml renewal. 

The focal jK)inf of^a PME system is a substantive objective- 
based institutional planning prcKTss. Substantive planning (Richard-' 
. son and others, 1977) is characterized by broadness of scope; integra- 
tion of decisions concerning program^ facilities, and.-budget; definition 
of priorities; continuous rathcrthao sporadic activity; use of a research 
data base; bj^oad participation of faculty and administrators; and 
emphasis on process raihtir than the plan itself. The real purpose of 
such planning is to face fhe future knowing what you want to be as well 
as how to becoqie it. • ^ ^ 

Planning Process 

Figure 2 shows an objective-based planning process that has 
been implemented at several institutions. Success of a planning process 
,is predicated upx)n strategic planning (what you want to be) and long- 
rar^ge plarming (how to become it). Several innovative areas are a sce- 
nario to provide a narrative description of the organization as it wants 
to be in the future, performancc-oriented job descriptions for board of 
trustee Kiembers and college staff, a personal objective and pcrfor- 
niance standards evaluation system, an institutional evaluation sys- 
tem, and a yearly operational plan. Each of the components of this 
planning process assists in the implementation of goals and evaluation 
of results (Spetuer, 1979). 

In Pursuit of Institutional Renewal: \ 
A Research Data Base 

Since a major function of a planning process is to provide the 
franiework on which to hang the empirical world in an orderly and 
coherent maimer (which leads to institutional renewal), a proper 
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\ Figure 1. PiMning, Management, Evaluation System 

(Abitence of aby clement will cause syitcm failure. People, products, and' processes all interact) 
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research data base becomes quite important. Without it, the important 
decisions leading to institutional change are suspect and difllcuh to 
defend. ' * 

Institutional research^ as practiced over the last decade, has 
been perceived as being narpow ij^^scope and unrelated to the decision- 
making prixess. Another limitation of institutional research has been 
that management does not use its findings; It seems fair|y clear that 
these fKTceptiorjihire fpeled by the lack of a planning process that inte- 
grates accurate research data. Thus, the suggested objective-based 
planning process overcomes th|.\se difficulties by demanding that pla|i->. 
nifig and reseii^ch be inextricably bound in pursuit of institutional 
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renevval. Institutional research, unless it links directly to institutional 
renew;);}, will not. survive organizatidnarchanges in these times of con- 
strained resources. These ideas imply a very close relationship among 
planning, research, objective-based data, and institutional renewal. 

The Research Link to PlAnning 

Given the suggested PME system and the proposed relationship 
of planning to institutional renewal,' let us assess an institutional data 
base in such a setting. The chief executive officer and his or her start' 
will need, at a minimum, a market analysis (community needs analy- 
sis), student projections, student perceptions, historical costs, and pro- 
jected future costs. These are sophisticated and substantial data collec- 
tion proble ms that can be ixrsolved only through the acquisition of a 
well-founded data base. Note that such findings, when associated with 
objective based Ala'nning. will. largely overc>ome ti^e major limitation 
associated vmlyihe prc^^^ practice of insthutidnal research — real 
managt^ment usage of the d;fta base. The planning process forc^es^the 
need for and use of objective data by management. 

Other important areas of study relating to data base manage-^ 
ment are monitoring ihe ellectiveness and efficiency of the colleges 
programs and ^erAaces, support fpr course evaluation, and assisting in 
the evaluation of the economic impact of the college upon its service 
are^. In essence, those responsible for research data base management 
and analysis will assume the role of a clearinghouse: ^collecting, ;ielect- 
ing, and disseminating timely and actionable data for institutional 
renewal. 

We may conclude that by linking a research dat^/ base to plan- 
ning, major limitations of present research will be overcome. Studies 
will be institutionally attuned. They will be action oriented; they will be 
decision oriented; they will not emulate quasi-Vxperimental .graduate 
school studies; and finally, they will be perceived as an important part 
of institutional lencwal with a true and neces.sary organizational func- 
tion. ^ 

Professional Personnel 

■ {Jiven that future I have suggested for institutional research,"a 
major question arises regarding the need for professional research per- 
sonnel. We can best explore this question by reviewing those attributes 
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that will increase the probability of professionaJ success within a milieu 
of institutional renewal. Nationally, there jicenis to be a heightening 
, sense that the quest should be lor a well-rounded academic preparation 
with s}>ecific skills in analysis. Such preparation would include the sci- 
ei^tific tnethtnl, systems analysis and theory, organizational theory, 
data processing,.' and financial operations. Each of these fields use$ 
quantitative analysij^ in a practical and reali^^tic manner. The formal 
curriculum most closely resemblinij reasonable broadness with quanti- 
tative analysis in today s educational market is that leading to the mas- 
terX degree in business administration. 

Another im]K)rtant area bearing upon sucx:ess is disciplined life 
exjH-riences. Some of the most important personal strengths a research 
officer can bring toihc position in the always changing environAient of 
[K)slsecondary education are leadership skills, communicative skills, 
^ and group prcKess skills, development of these will greatly aid in 
addressing problems afid in finding creative, solutions. All in all, the 
succes5>ful research officer thinks in terms of results, has high stan- 
dards, is practical and to the point, likes to involve others, needs and 
uses feedback, and is willing to take rjsks in the very conservative 
atmosj^here of postsecondary education. 

Up to this point, a conceptual view of a particular planning pro- 
cess and its linkage jlo institutionaf research has been shown. Let us 
now tprn our attention toward actual information needs for institu- 
tionaL renewal. 

StateK)f;t he-Art Informational Products 

Infunnation needed for institutional renewal and internal man- 
agement tall mto three basic categories. Sheehati (1972) has described 
then^i^' planning and management (forecasting), management infor- 
mation systems (analytic reports), and information systems (transac- 
tional data). The importance of such categorization is to prevent the 
^ confusii)n created by atttMnpting to use data in an improper mode. 
There are many instances of institutional problem solving relying upon 
data product'd for. a completely ditlerent level of fnanagement. How- 
ever, most managers feel fortunate to have any^ty^W of data relating to 
the problem at hand and generally do nof realize the dangers inherent 
in drawing conclusions based upon such. It thus bec\)mes iniperative 
that an institution be able not only to generate a data base but to recog- 
nize the rnaiuigerntuit level of the dafa. 
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Establishment of a Program Data Base 

' I 

One t){ the most diJilcult Ujx'cts of establishing a data base i^ to, 
identity the proper UH)h to be used in generating needed information. 
When that task is combined with arraying information within [^pre- 
viously mentioned categories, one is faced with a seemingly insur- 
mountable pr^)lem. However, a simple matrix with the cells indicat-* 
ing the state-of-the-art tools available to the researcher will be of con- 
siderable assistance, 

use oi such a matrix can be helpful to the research olTicer in 
establishing an ongoing informational program to aid institutional 
renewal by assisting in the selection of state-of-the-art tools rtiosi 
needed.at the irystitution; by illustrating the types of data needed within 
major programmatic areas; and by assisting in setting goals and objec- 
tives for the research oiTice. ^ * - ^ ^ 

All in all^ the .use of [his matrix should provide some institu- 
tional perspective for recompiending resource allocations that relate to • 
* planning, management, and evaluation. In tu^n, this should enhance 
elTorts for institutional A^newal and efTorts at monitoring the efficiency 
and effectiveness of programs and services. 
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Gov€mtffg boards cpid pmidetits niay luwe new strain in their 
rtiaUomhips as retremhrmnt iets in. A new board structure . 
is proposed along with joint review. " 




The Marriage of 
Presidents and Boards 

Richard T. fngram 



Trustees of compnunity colleges from all pver the nation gathered to 
•■parti<fipate in a conference in thi- mid-1970s, Qne^of the more popular 
sessions was entitled '^Shall We.Pire or Retread the President?" The fact 
that such a choice of words was used at all underpins the theme of this 
chapter: Trustees and chief executives should examine their relation- 
ship from time to time; They should determine whet^ejr their roles and 
responiiibiiitics are clear and co^nplementary rather than confusing; 
mutually supporting ^md respectful rather than adversarial; positive 
and constructive rather than divisive. T^y need to reasstire themr 
selves that their marriage is sound. ^ " 

The current. an;iual turnover rate among chief executives of 
public two-year colleges and technical institutes is about U percent; 
some eighty-six positions are open each year. Average tenure, or years- 
in office, has' been 'about nine years for community college presidents 
for the past four years, ahhough this seems surprisingly high. It com- 
pares favorably with a national average of eight years for all postsec- 
ondary institutions lor the same pcriod^National Centsr for Educa- 
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tion Stafiiitics, 1978), In a preceding period, Cohen and March (1974) 
Joutid that ten years svas. the av,crage length of a cullcge presidency, 
lliese tacts do not by themselves' make a convincing case that a prob- 
lem dot*s oraloes nut exist. Every proiessional.has some optimum per- 
icKl of stamina and creativity within a particular setting. Turnover, lDy 
itself, is not had. ' - ' 

^ But pre^rarure divorce caused by ^)nfusioivof role, suspicion, 
'insensitivity to ijimple human needs, or politicized boards runs great 
risk ol Hlainaging perspnaJ and institutional reputation and integt?ity. 
Governing boards and presidenr^; share considerable responsibility to 
see that the quality of their iTlationship is mairit£^ined by occasionaJly 
and canditily taking stoi k of the effects of new, pressures and changing 
circumstances- Karly corrective measuresican Wke the difierence 
bi^tvveen a president who leliives oifice before he oil she can give all that 
can and should be gh^n and one who is helped to^grow personally -and 
professionally and between a liuard whose members reinain divisive 
and. contentious anxJ (jme that^is consistent and positive iri leadership. 

An interesting and mixed picture emerges x^mn a national sur- 
vey designed in part to assess the quality of rekitipn^hips between chief 
executives and their boards of -trustees (Drake, 1977). A summary of 
that study based on returns from 43'5 presidents and 333 chairpjersons 
at 545 public cufnmunity colleges shows; 

• Si.xty-six percent of the presidents saw their boards spending 
considerable time on ^^involvement with internal administra- 
tive matters,'' About the same percentage of board chairper- 
sons shiurd that opinion, but they also felt the board should 
's^u-nd considerable time on such matters, a view sharec^ by 
only 12 (>crcent of the presidents. 

I Sixty percent of presidents and chairpersons ranked tHeir 
respective boards hi the highest category of general effective- 
ness. 

• I wenty-six jH^rcent of the presidents identified "board sup- 
port of president and/or college'' as the most significant con- 

' ' tributionof their boards. By contrast/ 13 percer^bof respond- 
^ Hij^,chair'|HM sons selected tftis category, second in choice only 

to ^'selecting a new prej^icj^ent or making policy calling for reor- 
ganization of. the adtninistration (15 percent).'' 

• i weray-one p^-rcent* of the presidents cited various ""board 
func tioFTs" as the area (;f greatest concern to them. By con-* 
trast, 10 percent of the chairpersons agreed and cited it as the 
fouitfi must pressing problems confronting their institutions. 



This same survey, conducted by the America^r Association erf 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) with the. cooperation of the 
Asisfociation of Conununity College Trustees (ACCl^ and the Associa- 
tion of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges (AGB), acknowl- 
edges that the majority of college presidents seemed to feel that the. 
roles^of the board and the office of chief executive were defined ade- 
quately. Although the issue of who sets jK)ncies and who administei^ 
them seemed to be clear at most i\istitutions, the study concluded that 
* it does alTect relationships between boards and chief executives at a few 
institutions: "when the problem does exist, it causes greater concern 
among chief executives than ainong chairmen."* 

The Board's Role 

One of the board's rnost important responsibilities is to make 
the final ckx^sion in selecting a chief executive and to decide wheo his 
or her sei^ices should be terminated. But some boards fail to recognize 
their vital role between these events: to nurture, to support, to deiend, 
and to counsel. Assuming a competent person is meeting the demands 
of the presidency consistent with agr^d upon performance crfteria as 
may have been in place at the time of selection and subsequently 
revised in light of new institutional goals, the board should see that 
adversarial conditions do not develop unnecessarily. Ureat skill is 
require<l on both sides, ' 

Given the turnover on boards of trusteesj especially in states 
with district elections, mainUining sound relafionships is an incessant 
challenge. Those new to tiK-irtrustceships, for example, are also new to 
any prior undmstandings between the president and the board. The 
new trustee ii susceptible to any factions^on the board, including'atti- 
tudes toward the president's management style. This ^:an be a particu- 
larly acute problenl for a small board. i 

It is incumbent upon the board as a whole to recognize that 
changes in board composition, coupled with rtew institutional circum- 
stances and. pressures, can place tremendous strain on the chief execu- 
tive.' lie or she is required to adjust more to new ambiguities and work- 
ing condvrions than is any single board tnember (or faculty meinber). 
The board's investment in presidential leadership should^not be threat- 
ened by the^ fickle and sometimes unreasonable winds of politics. 
Along the same line, faculties should realize more than their records 
show that fhcy, too, have a stake in stable leadership. The burden of 
maintaining gcnxl relationships is a joint resporlsibility. ' 
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Gpod^iiarriages often prevail in spite of acK'ersity because, from 
time to time, the partners consciously renew their vows. Boards should 
take pride in their responsiveness to difillcult siti^atfons that require 
tbem to get out in front of their presidents. Wise presidents muster nec- 
essary suppyort before dn unpopular decision is made. Nevertheless, sur- 
prises do occur; it is the truly competent bodrd that aids the prt^ident 
rather than abets his or her critics/ Subsequent counseling, where the 
board and the chieT executive exchange views^on events preceding what 
some may perceive as a crisis in their relationship, may be necessary. 
Open minds and candor are essential. 

It is the fortunate president who can depend on a chairperson and 
at least one or two other resp<»cted members for occasional advice. He or 
^he should seek su^b help on a regular basis for private exchange when 
the going gets rough. But.it is the board as a whole that determines 
whether it is being truly suppotlive, fair in its criticism, andMielpful in 
its suggestions. The full board should view the chief executive's job as 
being tiearly impossible, one that^ncludes the added and delicate duty 
of educating the tmstees themselves concerning their individual and 
collective functions. The chief executive should be firmly encouraged 
to administer a program of board development for new and experi- 
enced board members (Gollattscheck, 1978). Such encouragement con- 
tradicts any view of the presidciit as the board's "employee."' 

The Presidents Role ^ 

The president's role in cultivatrng sound relationships with the 
board .is equally difllcult. continuing education prograri^Mo l;elp 
acclimate new board members to their trusteeship and the college 
shouJd rest squarely on the president (and the chairperson), for exam- 
ple, but l\m depends on the board s willingness to reijognize the presi- 
dent's role. The president. should consistently recognize the boards pol- 
. ^cy function. * . 

\ Presidents should know when it is time to move on. The old 

aiigm. Know I'hyself, means knowing when you have done all that 
cjmj)e done, when creativity and of)pprtunities for further growth are 
gone, when the board^s composition or disposition bear no resemblance 
to the board that confirmed tht^ appointment. How many presidents 
have heard their peers who moved elsewhere from presidencies lament 
jhey should have done so two years e^irtier? At best, it is probably the 
most dilllcult decision a president can make, particularly when his or 
her record is outstanding. 
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Few would argue with the obsei^vation that mutual confidence 
must exist betwetn the president and th^ ^^ftrd. But a nevy set oii cir- 
cuimtanceis may be at wurk that militates against sound^Sationiihipji/ 
factors beyond presidential leadership and influence. Such psychologi; 
cal and subtle changes may stem in part from the new trials of steady 
state following pn the heels of phenomenal e;<p^ansion in the community 
college sector and in part from styles of board operation that remain 
from the manner local pubHc scho<:il boards still conduct their business. 

Pressures on the Mah^ing Marriage^ * 

The marriage metaphor is helpful to make the contention that 
presidents and boards may be* entering a period of new frustration and 
new challengejWhat foHows may be subject to the ciuticisnx that it 
exaggerates and generalizes, but it is offered as a hypothesis to be 
tested against tfie future rather than the past. It anticipates an added 
complexity in future firesident/board relatic^nships that may cause pre- 
mature rifts. 

In the same way. that a young marriage is often held together in 
pursuit of common purpose, presidents and boards have enjoyed an 
intensive hone^jmcxMi. The public community college was born in 1892 
but was nourisnea and brought into young adulthood with the greatest 
fervor only within the past twenty-five yeai-s. Now the challenges of 
rapid and successful expansion and development are complete. VVill 
boards whose members recall the cxfjiting and challenging daysj of 
guiwth unfairly see their presidents as becoming too complacent? Will 
presidents increasingly see their boards becoming overzeaious and 
lacking in new leadership style required as colleges settle into a more 
competitive and contractinsr modeH 

As public community colleges continue to evp^^ve from their 
organizational and operational origins in public school systems, ^-d^f; 
ferent form of board may be necessary to allow community college ^1^' 
ernance to reach its" next stage of development and c[ti;i;tiv'f."ncss. What 
is suggested here is somethingjakin to the revolution that took place 
when l(K*ai schiH>l boards acro;ss the Country '^wo^re two^hats,"* c^ly to , 

give away finaUy to separate' boiirds. ^ ' ^ 

I ' ■ ■ t 

A N^w Board Model 

J 

This scc^tion outHnes some radicaj changes in how community 
college boards nnght be j^tructureci in the future, Jmplicit is the notion 
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that relationships bf twcctj trustees and presidents taji be strengthened 
as one fiiajor consequence. Pray ( 1 975) oiTeo! more along a .similar line. 

Board SUe and Trustee Selection. Coninmni^y college boards 
typically consist of seven or nine nienibers, a characteristic that has 
allowed them, to do much in a short time. But the demands.of trustee- 
ship tnity now call ioK largeV Ixjards of [k- r haps sixteen to twenty-four 
membt-jJfe >ajith stliggered terms. Nixnmces should be put for\vard to the 
govt;rnor, fpr his or her subsequent appointment and confirmation by 
""the sta^e. senate,^ by a standing nominliting committee of prominent 
eiUzens at the district level in accordance with preestablished guidelines 
arTd selection criteria.^ A^iy board preferences based on a^eeds assess- 
nienf should bt^matfe' ktkjwa to and welcomed by the committee. 
V ^ ^»A^_^oard i.s onlyas so^id as its memberslfl^, as free as possible 
- from partisa^ poUtftiv^pecial interest group dominance, or individuals 
who svize U|K5n their trusteeships to advance personal or political aims. 
• It.tshotlid be t^lessed' with adequate numbers of persons of balanced 
judgmeift,, <;oin{x-tcnce: and varied ,and complementary talents. 
Atnon'g the backgrouricl^ and skills that shouki be covered in'trustee^ 
ships but . t?i4|^ smaller tx^irds ofte^. preclude are budget and finance, 4 
platining, management, l^gal ^jTairs, pfant management, real estate, 
educafioH. public relations, marteti^^, and governmental relations. 

^y^^^ Office. Four-year terriis, ;^ith a maximum of two' 
coneecutiye .terms, seem bestr.Tr^Iy outstanding persons could be 
teappointed for one final term following a one-year sabbatical. 

Board Organization. Regular board meetings should be held 
six times auHuaily (in contrast tjp the current qdtional mean of fifteen), 
jitus sjx'cial or committee meetings. There' may Jiave been need for 
more frequent meetingS in the past, buf an ac;ive.commi{tee structure 
coupled with a krger. board' could reduce the burden on individual 
trustees and still cover all the bases. At the same tmie, it could reduce 
any temptation ftj^pijl into administraUve business. ! . 

Offit erships sdibuld be rotated on some reasonable » basis. 
Opportunliics to lea'd by those who demonstrate unusual ability should 
be^ available both with regard ti! the positions of chairperson, vice- 
j^huirperson, secretary,^ treasurer, and connnittee chairpersons, 

Comniittees. are currently i|Red in a limited way b*y only two- 
fifihs of cojnmunity college boards, A larger board would enable 
greatf r atieption to be given to specialized areasj df bokrd responsibility 
through a committee system (see iillison and Eadie, 1978). ' 

in some ways the foregoing sketch is an argument with success. 
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After all, the rnajurity of community collej^e boa^^Js leeni to be fUnc- 
tiomng exceptionally well with (ijvir current size and metliods of trustee 
selection. But a cW can he made -lor greatiiT community involvement 
through larger numbeinj ufgrnKi mjnds than even seven or nine of the 
most dedicated trustees can provitJc. 'Jhe future demands on the 
nation's cqmniunity colleges, their preVidents, boards, and facuiticjs, 
suggest a new gt)vernance pattern may be desirable and necessary., 

• ' * 

New Preoccupations ! 

' ^' : 

Such a change might also be acconlipanied by some new themes 
and a revival of some old ones to be share^l by all sectors pf higher edu- 
cation, ' ^ 

Mission Reexamination. To avoid the ''vending machine syft- 
dnmie" of offering all things to all personsi, whether in the name of good 
marketing strategy^ or c^ontirmed expansion, boards and presidents 
should return in si>rne instances to having their college do those things 
it can truly dp welt This entails, in part, a greater role fo«^ trustees in 
jSrogram review with faculties and administrations. 

Interinstitutiqnal Cooperation,. Administrators have not 
denionstratecl particularly successful elTorts in this >rea, in part 
because of their fKThaps natural reluctance to sacrifice some institu-. 
tional Hexibility. Nei»d remains fur greater trustee participation with 
chief executives to adopt sensible^ cooperative programs in*a period T)f 
retrenchment. - ^ 

Role Definition and Impletnentation. The majority of chief 
executives and boards have worked out clearer staterfients of their 
respective roles and responsibilities. What is needed now is more con- 
.sistent adherence to theni. Presidents should be given greater cncour- 
agemeiu to see tijat nonpolicy issues do not creep (yi to bc)ard agendas) 
Boards should be more^ diligrntJn their own review of their meeting 
agendas along this line. (A case already has* been rnade for le^s frequent 
mc?tmgs to reduce the temptation of's{)illing into administrative mat- 
ters.) . . * ' 

Performance Standards, Mudi has been done by many insti- 
tutions cyi this;score in recent years. But window dressing now needs to 
be separated from substantive programs of self- assessment for boards 
arnJ presidents. Botli trustees and chief e?5ecut^ves should accept the 
fact that review oi^ either party in such a process is also a review of the 
other. Board and presidential leadership are inseparable. 
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One is tempted io go on to half a dozen other- possibilities. What 
really matters, however, is that president^j and boards work out agen- 
das that sustain their confidence in one another in mutual pursuit^ of 
coiiimoti goals. A radical change in the structure of comnmnity college 
boards may not be necessary.^ Nor may be the pui^uit of different pre- 
occupations. But a re^ssejisment of working relationships between pres- 
idents and boards at soqic^ community colleges, where it is needed is 
apparently not being done or is being done poorly. A brief checklist of 
gcH)d practices may enabl^resfdents and trustees to look ol?jectively at 
themselves, Chapter 8 ip Nason (1979) can provide some good com- 
mon ground for good discussion, a 

^ A quick review of some key factors that influence board- 
, president relations may be helpful. The following list is neither com-' 
" prrhensive jiox^^hau stive; additional areas could be easily added. 

• Does' the board have a good record of support of the president ' 
on S!^ens;itive issues or difficult decisions in difficult as well as 
gcKxJ times? 

• Is there a climate of mutual respect and trust that is seen 
clearly by the faculty and other groups? 

• Do trustees avoid openly criticizing their president to individ- 
uals on or oft' the campus? (Does the president avoid such cri- 
ticism of his or her board?) 

• Dws the board discourage individual trustees from conduct- 
ing themselves primarily as "representative?;'' of speoial inter- 
e.st groups? 

' • Dot-s the board's membership avoid cliques or factior^s on 
{)rcsixlcntial recommendations regardlc^ of issues 
involved? , ^ ^ 

• DcH's the lx)ard discourage critics of the administration from 
communicating directly with individual trustees? 

• Does ihe board "deal effectively with any trustee vvho forgets 
.hv or she hits no spe<:ial prerogatives or legal standing except 

as a nien)ber of the body corporate in formal sessions unless 
speciiically delegated by the board ia speak on its behalf? 
Do mdividual trusteei>..avoid asking members of the adminis- 
tration for infcu-mation wiT*f()ut the knowledge of the board 
* and chief executive? 

• Does the board deal effectively'with any tnlstee who uses his 
or her trusteeship as a platform to advance politjcal or pen- 
sonal ynibition:^ ' ^ * 
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• Is the board critical of presidential initiatives to maintain 
dosK i^lationship with the faculty when its own relationship 

* may be strained? 

• Is there an especially gcxxi workirtg relationship between the 
president and the chairperson? 

• Does the U^ard avoid having its own ofllce on the campus lest 
the trustees give the impression of administrators rather than 
policymakers? 

• Does the board sec to it that the president is provided oppor- 
tunities for seif-renewal through educational programs and 
leisure away from campus? 

^ • Is the president made to feel comfortable in seeking private 
;^dvice and counsel from individual trustees? 
At one time or another any board and president will likely have 
to contend with one or more of these frustrations. But a persistently 
p<x)r .record may be symptomatic' of a problem. 

Conclusion , . 

GochI governing boards and chief executives have an invest* 
ment in one another. Honeymoons are not intended to last forever; 
spresidents kimw they have chosen a-high-risk career. It is the challenge 
of dealing with the ambiguity of changing conditions and human rela- 
tionships that draws competent persons to presidencies. Most are up to 
the job; stmie are not. Most are tircTess; some are tired. Even in ideal 
circumstances, however, only presidents know the full burden of 
executive leadership in. an "organized anarchy'' and the help they need 
to fulfil} it. 

Community college boards across the country have demon- 
strated their ability io rt^ognize and reward cc#Mpetent managerta*! and 
educational leadership. Now the challenge shared by all o^ academe is 
to preserve and foster what has beeri accomplished. Boards and presi- 
dents should set time, iiside to look together at where they have been 
and where they want to go in their relationships. 
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This chapter provides^^a syniA^sis of thought from mh 
contnbuton point of view on medid imiituttondl changes. 




Concluding Comments 



Robert E.,Lahti 



In previous chapters most of the contributing authors suggested nnodifi-. 
cations in the way educational administrators view or manage certain 
aspects of their institutions. By inference, if not by direct statements, 
the authcirs suggested that higher e^ducation needs to adjust or change 
in sfxxific areas. "I'hey intimated that t{^e is a certain lack^of pubhc 
confKicnce in many of our established societal institutions (business, 
government, and higher education). While this mistrust or lack of con-^ 
ficience may be stronger toward government and corporate business at 
the present time, it has the potential for increasing- toward higheikedu- 
cation. ' . ^ % 

# An examination of corporate credibility problems as acknowl- 
edged arul discusUnl a ft'w years ago might benefit educational institu- 
^tions. In a 197() Confer^-nce BcWird study of 368 American businesses in 
wJuc}) corporate e>;ternai relations were viewed'by corporate chief exec- 
utive officers and their external statT relations expert's, it \vas agreed 
that the njost serious issue management needed to address was the lack 
of business credibility with the public. When asked, ^What .doVou^Ce 
as the rnost critical issue facing your company and American business 
with regard tu relations. with external publics today?'* 107 of 185 chief 
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cxecytivc dftkers of major companies cited a growing distrust on the 
part of the general public toward U.S. companies. The reasons for mis- 
trust were varied but no^ unique. Higher education cSuid well consider 
these reasons as it attempts to address the need foe change an<f mainte- 
nance of credibility with its constituents in the future, 

Marty of the senior executives believed the need for improved 
conimurHcation was at the heart of the problem of the public's distrust 
of business. One leader outlining his pers[>ective of the erosion of pub- 
lic confidence cited two general causes; busines^^jailure to communi- ^ 

, ca,te and to be responsive. He indicated that in the past business leaders 
were too much preoccupied with managing their businc^es* to see the 
necessity of explaining and reaffirming to the public the benefits of bus- 
iness or the free enterprise system. He said the situation had been 
aggravated by the tendency of business leaders to be less open with the 
public regarding the operation of their business. As a result, man^ 
Amerifiins nut only remained uninformed about the practical eco- 

' noinic realities of business bat came to believe its leaders were involv 
in clandestine Qperation^. Thus, the public demanded more and mo 
disclosure of information ishout the company's operations. It is signifi- 
cant to note that from this deterioration in business credibility flowed 
other critical issues, such as government regulation of business. Corpo- 
rate spokespersons felt increased mistfust led the public to demand that 
th,e government protect them by placing more and more constraints on 
business. ♦ ' * ^ ' 

r 

A parallel might now be dra^n about higher education. There 
app>ears^ to be a public peijception that a certain malaise aiTects higher 
t;^iucati()n. The public, correctly or incoriTCtly, believes there is waste 
in its universities and colleges. They hear of tenure and conclude it has 
become a^)b security device for the incompetent as well as the compe- 
tent. They suspect collective bargaining will impair collegiality, drive 
up costs, and- lead to prolonged strikes. They see statistics indicating 
that graduates cannot get jobs thoy were led L expect while at the same 
time institutions recruir vigorously for more students in the same disci- 
plines, rhey ask whether the admission of ill-prepared students with- 
out proper support is not a simple device to filj classrooms in order to 
justify state appropriations and to produce tuition revenue. They see 
examples of plagiarism by both teachers and students, faculty (Tfipar- 
t^res from serious appraisal of colleagues, grade inflation and ur;vrar- 
ranted recommendations for students, unjustified imposition of prereq- 
uisites, and a general inability of governance systems to render timely 
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decisions and draJ with criticaJ iss^ues. Higher education also has a 
credibihty problem ^^^^ needs attention. Two of the general causes, 

^ like those for business, might be thd failure^of higher education to com- 
municate with ami to its constituents and its failure to be responsive. 
Liiie the authors of the ppvious cha|.>lcrs, I underscore the need 
^ for higher education institutions to nuxlify thejr attitudes, behaviors, or 
ways of managing certain aspects of their institutions in order to main- 
tain or improve their credibility with the public in the yt^^ars ahead. Tin- 
words C hange" and "^Hexibility" are once again household words among 
education4l m'anagers as they describe the past and look at the future. 
• It will be important to kc'ep in mind the phrase, "^Ai every crossway on 
the road that leads to the future each progressive spirit is opposed by a 
thousand men appointed to guard the past," 

In a rapidly changing scKiety, managers will need to increase 
dieir skills at diagnosing re^iistance to changqand in the strategies they 
ch(K>se for bringing about \hange. It does not take much experience to 
understand that organizational change efforts often run into some form 
of human resistance. Although wise managers^may be generally aware 
erf this fact, tcK) few take time to assess systematically who might resist 
change initiative and for wh^t reasons. Kotter and Schlesinger (1979) 
suggest thai in order u) predict what form organ izaffional resistance 
might take, managers need to be aware of why people resist change. 
There are four common reasons: a desire not to lose something of 
y^ue, a misunderstanding of the change ^nd its implications (hi*k of 
trust), a dilTerent assessment or a belief that change does not make 
se nsV for th^rganization, and a low tolerance for change, 

KottFr^and Schlesinger go on to suggest strategies for dealing 
with resistance to change, all of which might have some application for 
educational managers as tKey attempt to bring about change within 
their organization. 

What have all the contributors to this volume said about 
change:^ WJiat are the speciric recommendationii that should be consid- 
ered in Older to restore and maintani the public* confidence in liigher 
education that h^is Been somewhat eroded in recent years? American 
higher education iias long and effectively served its constifuents by 

^ advancing and disseminating knowledge. It also ha§ developed abilities 
to be critical of us owryperformance, while society' grants substantial 
{vrotection for its professors to act as critics of society. Given the pubHc 
perception that a certain malaise-affects higher education, the contribu- 
tors to this volume suggest the following changes within our institutions: 
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• Iniitituiiuns should state their gi>als expljcitly and devise 
• nu'thcKls iov accurately reporting both their accohipHshments 

ami their shortcomings. * * 

• Evei7 institution iihould make major tflTorts to provide accu- 
rate and' complete information on sueh items as finances, ^ 
investment policies, iacilitiej?, and salaries. 

• Eveiy academic institution must be explicit about the expected 
ethical bt^haviqr ol its teachers^ administrators, stafT, 4nd stu- 
dents and assume some responsibility for compliance. 

• hi the face of declining enrollm^ts, institutions must plan 
i^Ki iniplement/i^Jt 

of their operi^ipn widiout jt^opardizing quality and access to 
* ' '^ higher education, 

• In order to respond effectively to changing conditions, insti- 
%tutions must bv prepared to change organizational sthjctures 

if tluy become dysfunctional, to modify curricula, and to 
exf^RM^rinent with new teaching methods. 
An institution must havt,* etlective information data systems 
-at its disposal use this data with effective planning systems. ' 
^ Institutions must communicate and inform their constituents 
, accurately and in depth ilfcouBB^ services they offer 



Institutions need to btjM^Sipre consumer oflented both-^ 
inlernally and extcri||iipHI|H| ^ive up their ideal of maxi- 
mum autonomy and^t^Witfulatibn. 

Institutions must engage in sound financial planning in order 
to njii^inuze spreading their resources too thin to too many 
causes. 

Kducational managers niust make many psychological adjust- 
ments and use a team appii^acli to decision making in many 
ihv political actis^ties they will encounter in the years 




At aots^ak,^^ must be ever cognizant of the character- 

istics tlistinguishing academic organizations from organiza- 
tions "uKiuageci" for a profit motive. . 

y-rnakrrn; trustees' must develop safeguards for compe- 
tent educational managers wli*) exercise courageous leader- 
ship in maintaining or raising the quality^of education and 
who guard the institution against the intrusion of self-ser\^ing 
indivuluals or groups. 



• Each institution mu&i providtfTor a periodic review of faculty 
performance, including a^seiisments 6f teaching ability, as 
well as the a^isessment of nianagenient performance. 

• Colleges mu&i not misrepresent their course offerings, job 
prospects for graduates, facilities, or other aspects of their 
institution. 

• Colleges must provide more effettivf coJbumcr-oriented aca- 
demic and career counseling. 

• Each institution, in the face of declining demand for young 
faculty, must §^ek ways to encourage, develop, and employ 
the next generation of teaching scholars, 

# • Each institution must develop new approaches in its relation- 
- ships and in thi' utilization of its human resources', who are so 
crucial to the continuing vitality of an institution. 

• Affirmative steps must be taken to increase the employment 
■ ^ of tiie number of qualified women and ethnic minority groups 

in teaclxing and upper-level admi;iistrative positions. 

• Higher education must protect and promote a hospitable 
envirorvment in which the critical evaluation of all views and 
opinions can be exercised without subverting itself to sei-ve 
special interest groups whose goaJs may be counter to the 

^ purposes of liberal education. 

• Institutions must provide the necessary responses for essen- 
t|P faculty and staff development, retraining, and perhaps 

. ^ retirement planning. 

' In'conclusion, collegiate institutions must become more profi- 
.cient in communicating the distinctive character of colleges anduniver- 
sities, their unique decision-making style^ their unhurried pace of 
change,, their vulnerability in times of conflict,* and the unavoidable 
distortions that may be caused by varying financial support. If they 
wish, to enjoy the trust and self-regulating responsibility they so elo- 
quently articulate, they must continue to seek new methods by which 
each institution may be relied upon to account for the ethical and finan- . 
cjally responsible behavior of their meinberi. Without proper execu- 
tion of this high level of institutional responsibility, more buieawcratic 
control will threaten institutional self-direction and the sovereignty that 
is so essential to open inquiry. A democrac)^^ tixat does not' safeguard \ 
and strengthen the integrity of higher educadon and at the^same.time 
foster pluralism by preserving both public and private education can- 
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not thrivtr. In ihe challenging years ahead, higher eduo^n managers 
diui latultks must be more open and more communicative than ever 
before in order to justify t^^feljjwinued support they need. The time to 
begin is novv. 
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£olUges can fulp readers aampU innovative ideas for the 
more ejftciive management oj resources in the future, ' ^ ^ 



Sources and Information 
on Planning and 
Management of Resources 

Roseann M. Caccioia 



This c haptcr reports on rdWrncrs pertinent to issues discussed in the 
foreijoini^ chapters^ Ail these s()4irces are in the ERlC'coJlection and 
niay be distinguished by the ED number iblfowing the citation.' Infor^ 
Tnation on ordering abstracts or full copies of these ERIC documents 
appears ui the reference list following this chapter. 

Resource Piftnning and Management 

As the coniniunity college geiicrally reassesses its goals and pri- 
orities in an era of reduced public support, enrollment decline, and 
changing consumer interests, the need to institute programs for the 
must effective use of personnel is clear. Reduction in force, retraining 
programs, and Hexible use of staff cind faculty on hai]d are issues facing, 
connnunity college- nfanagei^ today. A program flexibility .study pre- 
part;d by Mine|.-ff979) f)rovides a model to in>prove planning within 

^ Snv [hfeitumx juT Community Coiif^fs. 28, ! 971^ ' 89 



instruc riorjal depannicnt budgets^d produce <^iuc'k akernativc use of 
laculty in t^ti- cvrnt of reduced funding or enrolimem. Hlustrat^mis of 
Jlexiblr use of the farmula a^e given. White {197S) explains a ikculty 
retraining program for latera) transfer to avoid laWf when reduction 
in force is the |H)Hcy. The facuhy retrairiing expeneYrccs in Florida, 
New York, Pennsylvania', ahd' Wisconsin are described. A review of 
C^aHlornias enabjniif legislation and professic>nal growth policies pre- 
cedes a review of the pros and cons of faculty retraining programs in 
the l.os Angeleii Community College District. 

Two studies provide a genera] and a specific view of the need for 
professional development programs. Coward and others-(1978) explore 
the relationship tx^tween professional development and^a planning, 
managemgit, an(^ evaluation system. 'One^eha|>ter concentf^tes on 
professiorjal stalTand classified personnel, another on a particular pro- 
gram in Seattlt\ with rafioiuile for. faculty^^rovvth contracts. The final 
three chapters present a* human development model, tips on inservice 
workshops, and helpfuUipp<.mdices''and che(;klists. Cooper and others. 
(1 978). describe in detail th^^ Professional Development Program at 
Lansing Community College (Michigan)^ Discussion includes inte-^ 
grating the professional developmenr program With all other activities 
oHhe institution. Specific programs for the following-college areas are: 
outhned: arts and sciences, business, applied arts and sciences, college, 
services; and learning resources, - 

Jri the years cdiead, araclWiic managers must respond to new i 
and llexible ways of governing' their institutions. Differt»nt theories 
ahcuit acadennc leadership in times^ of high' accountability and sug- 
gested models .for Reorganizing governance structures are offered in 
several ERIC documents. In Alfred (1978), nirje community college 
specialists explore the issue of reduced rei;Ources in the currei^eriod 
bt declining growth. Discussions range from autonomy problems 
inhc-rent in increa'sed state and fciierHJ'financial support toVetrench- 
merit rTiodcLs based upon respOnse^j; to^jg'ating budget cuts at New 
York CVity Conununity College; die^^f^^^)f budget cuts on insiruc-- 
tion. instructors, and student persohnei services; and suggested 
apinoaches for achnmistrative planners facing reductions. <;]areCul 
uistifutional phumiiig and research .can help increa'se insf itutional 
effectiveness if adrrnnistrators wilh^adapt to changtV Institutional 
res^virch'is tio louger.^a luxury but a vitaUntecnafc^ata base source to 
assist ' manai^emenr tc-ams' irt rcadiifig hard decisions in times of 
reduied resources. A pertinerih bibliogrOi^hy is includecf - 
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In vtJpiiig with ifdiK td ffsoufct-s in the futurr, responsibU- deci- 
sion uuiktrs must rnakf intflli^'cnt < hoicfs about program changes, 
iHcrt'ascs, and fliminittion unticr sifat prt-ssurt* IVoni groups inside and 

' tUH.sidt' th^ollf^f. The need for institutional leseareh in the ari-a of 
evaluation ayd .su[)port programs arises. A study by Stevenson and 
Wallerj {,197«) at Mount Hood Cotntnumty College (Oregon,) suggests ^ 

« that in additioti to the three mast U!*cd appruachfts to program txvajua- 
fion an institution should suppletnent with its ^nvti data base 'system 
and Its resean h ollke should be responsible Ibr communication oTdata 
relevant to decisions ailecting the entire college community. The three 
.most basic progvani evaluaticJn approaches in use are the market evalu- 

. afioiMuotlel bas<-d ujwn student enrollment trends; the teacher-admin- 
istrator motlel, whi( h relies on expert advice and'piatming to predict, 
stabilize, atul adjust changing student needs; and the styte's evalua- 
tion motlel. whit h may have political needs incorjXMaied with the need 
1«> prevent program overlaps or unnecessary duplications. Outlines and 
llowcharts illustrate the process and the role of the institutional 
resciHi h unit of a college in the issue of program evaluation,. 

The style of educational inanagetnent popular in the 19()0s and 
^ t97()s, as opposed to the need for new tnanagenient techniques in the 
^ ' 198Us. IS the subjtx t of a pa|H>r prepared.by Mayiila (1979). As. he 
^^MdU^s, quautifative, techmcW managenienr techniques (PMK, MBOj 
'[^^^;=5*t^'^. ^^1^' "wy have served their purpose and a qualitative 
>^»approach-sht»ukl be' considered m the fuUtrc His fear is that quantita- 
* tive appuoai hcs to tiecision making are reducing the faculty voice in 
. _ acat|eniu governance ami decision making despite thq acknowledged 
■iitipoitanrfc- of fatuity involvement iii insfitutional managemcnT He 
(■(uicludes that the ne^for an open M'LS and a shared governance 
tnodel is cVitient* A srmila^-study is <jffered by Marks ( 197B), who also . 
,1 favors amhrovcntnc managfnient (a decentralized .partit ipatoty sys-r 
tem) /)v.er aiialytiial^ management (lud^ncraiic andyeieytific). The" 
iiuthor pi-ovidi"s a pfiilosphi.cal l)asis foi-Tiis assessment of alternative 
^Jeaiieislup .style arul a tntnvlefe bibliogi aphy . K.itoti (1978) pi^setns a 
psv( hologital study on ac aiicnuc leadership ihat describes the leader's 
, finalities rather than "the system of Irader.shif) used by an institution, 
- -^Uc act(»unTs for the hjstorii al coiillict "ix-tween t-ducational leaders who 
, 'ic'^idfinic lans and wh() know how to m.yiage arnl managers who 

know how to be academic. She (oncedes that community college lead- 
. ers are m-itiiertme nor tlie otlier, fjut a bit of both.^The study offers a 
behavior al context for coniuiunity college leaders' to involve the best > 
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qimliues of a successful "antidpatoVy'' manager to understand the psy- 
chology of decisionViaking and tfie systemic appi\)ach and how to 
maificain a balance. , ' ^ 

Kinnison'5(1978) trflVts a iitudy that specifkally outlines an out- 
conurs-orierued* Planning. Managen^^nt, and Evaluation (PM.E) sys- 
tem. This technical iVport about a PME iiystem includes results of the 
etTorts of two community colleges to use this inetbod and the appen^lix 
presents examples of tools used to implement the model and a bibliog- 
raphy. • . , 

Personal advice to administrators on how to be a good leader' 
and sul^gestions for improving communication are prelfJnted by 
M arsee (1979b) in his thoughtful essay on leadership. Managers* per- 
sonal qualities are becomi^ig more important to doing a good job than 
. den jonstrated skiHs.|X'r se. More and more, institutions ate looking for 
leade^vyho can get along with people, es[)eciajly in times of public 
pressure and reduced job security. 

New strategies for financial planning are also in order during 
times of diminishing financicil resources. An. ERIC resource review by 
I>ornbaidi (1979b) examines community college financing in the post- 
Propositie)ni 13 era. The effects of this legislation on community college 
financing will not l)e known k^x some time. Meanwhile, Lombardi 
^states, adjustnumt efTorts by legislators and Iwai leaders to prepay for 
across-the-board *reductit*$i in fmancial support continue. T[ie author 
examines Vanous funding. patterns in use, the curtailing of noncredit 
courses, the loss of local autonomy, lessened commitment to the open 
d()<)r policy, and an end to no-tuition policies. A positive effect of 
decreasing finances, in Lcnnbardi s view, is the increased concern with 
educattorval misJiions, fututions, and governance structures. 

In Ottley's (197B) view, community colk?ges must develop^rid 
r(-fine fund-raising capabilities; and this involves a college's cimmit- 
nient to using internal resources (faculty, staff, and students) to reach 
objectives of institutional development programrCrantsmanship must 
be practiced by all personnel; ahimni activities; annual fund cam- 
paigns, and foundation support are also areas to'^be developed. Tile * 
cohcept of zero-base budgeting to assist in niprd elTcctive financial 
planning is the lopicof a study by Harvey (1978)/'rhe advantages and 
disadvantages of /ero-base budgeting in an elVective PME system ait? 
analysed. .Appendices contain a list' of decision units, sample forms, 
and a bibliography. A budgetary f)n)ces8 that serves a college in an era 
of expansicm and is likely to break down when the resource base" is ' 
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rt^duccd rs the subject oi a pajx-r by Bers (1978). \i\ it he describes how 
. padsden State Junior College ^ (Alabairw) developed and tested a 
resource alloiution system for two yeirs to respond to fiscal contrac- 
{ion* Key elements ot' the system and specific problems encountered are 
analysed. The study concludes that (1) financial contraction alone does 
not necessarily lead to program evaluation, (2) Ibrmula'budgeting plus 
cost analysis apfH;ars to be best suited to administratoiV needs, and ^ 
(3) the **hoine-grown'' pnxess is responsive to the particular needs oTa 
college. * . ^ 

Another significant and growing area receiving attention in the 
conununity colleges tinlay is that ol* iliarketing. College manager^ are / 
awair that recruitnient and retention of students arc^crucial makers in 
a piTiocl of declining enrollments and financing. The literature^ stresses . 
institutional need to become niore consumer oriented both it^ternally 
and externally while maintaining autonomy and integrity. Copptick 
(1979) recommends a two-year student recruitment can/paign fofused 
mainly on high sch(H)l seniors and outlines element/of a successful 
campaign. Fischer (1978) approaches the issue in a/conceptuiil frame- 
work, warning that seljing is only one aggregate of^ihe marl^ting func- 
tion and dcK^s not guarantee increased enrolimeilts. He pfoposes that 
the effectiveness of community College market^^hg eHbrt^ depend upon 
understanding thef process ofextending mean^tigful ed^/cationai experi- 
ences to a heterogeneous population inquiring or applying to an open 
dfK)r college. Success of marketing, he states, 'inMst be measured in 
attendance; and this relies on a well-cqordinafed student services 
dcpartrhent. The marketing approach used by Moraine X^alley Com- 
munity College (Illinois) is explained By DeCosmo, and Baratta (1979) J 
as an efiortpto expand participation of underser'ved groups. All strate- 
gies used, which led to an' increased enrollment by over 200 full-time 
enrollment (FTE) students in every target area, are discussed. A' simi- 
lar program was designed at Odessa College (Texas) to deal with 
declining enrollments, Eckert (1979) covers Mor^ineV task force 
approach and the absolute commitment to the program needed by tiie 
^ president. Appendices outlifie marketing task force structure, sched- 
ules, and rec6mmenddtions to the president. Enrollment infiuences are 
also discussed. An interesting departmental efTort to increas^e enroll- 
ment is ^)resented by Fast (1979)jn his report about the mathematics 
department at I^ne Corumunity College (Oregon). Employing^duca- 
, tional marketing methods (pricing, product, placcf, and promotion cri- 
teria), the department instituted a program to create attractive cUss 
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areas, cue down rrgij^trtition red tape, provide l>umanistic assistance to 
students demunstraf ing math anxiety, secure pericxlic positive media 
coverage, and develop new courses to draw new students. 

, Harford Community College (Maryland) published its Market- 
ing Plan 1978. 1 hree stages are disi:ussed: support services (especially 
olT-canipus courses),, promotion (tataJog, public service announce- 
fiients; recruitment publications, and media),, and delivery (communi- 
cation, course requirements, information centers, counseling, and so 
foith). The report stresses the need to continually gather data, conduct 
market research, and evaluate the elTectiveness of the plan/ A review of 
literature deatwig with marketing programs existing in community col- 
leges is presented by El Sharei (1979). She found that although com- 
prehensive marketing programs do v\oi exist at many colleges, the pub- 
lic information oflkefis typically bearing marketing responsibility/ The 
study also provides ari outline of marketing problems, techniques, and 
strategies for implementing k program. Descriptions of the marketing 
programs at Pryice Geori^e's Community College- (Maryland) and 
Clark College (Washington) are fmchaded. g 

In the area of collective bargaining and effective management, 
Lomjbardi (1979a) clearly indicates that increasing equalization of fac- 
ulty and management powers in negotiations are accentuating the 
trend t^jward grc^ater state control. Lombardi 'believes that Collective 
bargairiing has not destroyed collegiality and in many 'ways ofTers 
adnunii^trators opportunities to demonstrate leadership. Middle man- 
agers' attitudes toward the bargaining process a't El Camino College 
(California) is the subject of a study by Kerstiens (1977). The impact of 
coUcctlve bargaining at the Rancho Santiago Community College Dis- 
trict (California) is assessed- by Armstrong (1978) as a negative experi- 
ence an'U recommendations for better ways tcy bargain are made in this 
study. Appendices contain an agreement of negotiating procedures and 
a bibliography. 

A statewide survey of^iow well collective bargaining is working 
in New Jersey^ two-year public coyeges compared to otWr states is 
rc{K)rtcd by Begin and others (1^77).. It is clear from this analyjMs that 
all parties involved at the college level need to understand th^" process 
better and be more informed in general. Extensive data and a bibliog- 
raphy are included. Hankin (1977) offers a step-by-step guiHSebook to 
Assist tornmuniry college educatprs in the bargaining process! Its aim is 
t'o provide steps' 'to a better process for a better future. Weston and 
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Others '(1978) analyze the dynaniip of collective bargaining in one 
^ chapter of a recent New Directwrujor Cofmnuniiy Colleges publication. 

Meeting New Educational Objectives 

\ In meeting the problems concerning the more effective use, of 
resources, college leaders will have to^ive careful thought to instruc- 
tion and the curriculum in the future. **Change'' will be the key word 
and adjusting to change will be a great challenge for faculty, adminis- 
trators, and governing boards, Marsee (197B) discusses trends and 
issues that will influence the cdrnmunity college to become a greater 
social' and economic force. How these trends affect curriculum and the 
qiaality^«f student-centered progiams and services is the main thrust of 
this papei^. '^Change'* is underscored as the single most impqrtant char- 
acteristic of the future. The ability to adjust to shifting demands of a 
complex and alterir^g society without sacrificing academic resjKDnsibili- 
* ties will be one major problem facirig tHose who pjan college programs. 
A note of warning is sounded by Zarakov (1978), who believes that 
unless community colleges adapt quickly to an increasing nontradi- 
lional population, they face losing tlhe estimated eleven million stu- 
dents over age thirty-five expected to be Studying in the early l'9808, 
and they may be out of business by the turn of the century. This paper 

. offers a candid discussion of special student populations and how their 
cducati£>nal need^i must be met by the open door college. In assessing 
program needs for the future, a helpful tool will be guidelines to effect 
responsible program evaluation. 

. VVinter and others (1977) offer such an 'evaluation portfolio 

L using reality-based evaluation (RBE) criteria. Education arid work 
linkages in. the future are the top^c of' a paper by Kbrim'(1978). The 
role of corhmunity colleges in comnp|nity-ba&ed education is ^ key 
theme of this study. The umbrella terrp in popular u^age to ^over the 
variety of new educational ob^'ctives is that of iifclong learning.*" A 
monograph by Gilder (t979)"i'eports national recommendations con- 
cerning issues and problems affecting lifclong^education. Of necessity, 
' educational objectives must.change, the report says; by 1985 education 
vvill be rnprc Government controlled, segmented, costly, and faculty 
more div^^r^ifj^^ Each contributor to i\ic monograph focuses on one 
major area ofTifclong learning, including innjate training, part-time 
adult students, legislative policies, and" how community colleges can 
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restruclurtr thcimelvcs for lifelong education in terms of fun^lirrg, atti- 
tudes, personnel policies, facilities, and program organiseatiori. Cross 
(1978) makes it clear that in the new educational missions ahead, the 
organization of educaticyn must change. Individualized instruction and 

• mastery learning concepts are forcing administrators to find even 
newer measures of learning productivity for both students and tcach- 
eirs. She, too, stresses the importance of total service to the adult, nbn- 
traditional, self-directed, and mofe pragmatic students now in the 
majority. Two ERIC dcKuments relate specifically to the relationship 
betweeh trustees and college prograrns. Gill (1978) and Nakamura 
(1976) present a basic orientation fqr trusl^*s to community service 
poficiesCand all areas touching classroom activity. Even though trusteed 
may not be involved jri implementing educational innovations, these 
studies; indicate they must be aware of and be able to interpret trei)ds 

' such as jjidividuaii^ed programs, competency-based education, open- 
ahd ^xit-entiy curriculum, improved articulation programs, ^nd We- 
long learning. • 

The Meaning of General Education for Managers.^ 
the Future 

^ The largest segment ol a community colleges curriculum otTer- 
i>ig is in general education. The trerTL4 is not to decrease these course 
requirements but to increase them or at ^ast to rt*vualize |he pro- 
grams. Such a revitalization is described in a document by Luckenbill 
and McCabe (19Zi3), who outline Miami-Dade's three-year effort to 
redesign a general education program for llie college. The general need 
to take a closer look at what this curriculum offers is the subject of a 
pa{H*r by Henderson and Henderson (1978), who st^jite tJi^t the com- 
puriity college has the best opportunity to raist the genera} level of 
exp<H'tations, cultural undertaking, and values of all the people. Cohen 
(1978) suggests that general education will survive the race between 
courses ati^d anticourses, but he is not certiiin for whom arjd how. He 
suggests that general .eglucation ciHrriculiim be put together so various 
types of student?*, including occupational, transfer, and a4^1t drop-in, 
may be served. Mopre (1978) poses iht problem of relevancy of general 
education course content and suggests the need to desegregate voca- 
tional students from, such studies. Observations' to be*con$idered in 
updating or developing general education problems are offered by 
Marsee (1979a). Fle;<ibility and indep^?ndent study are posirive trends. 
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actorcling to ihis'document. The historicaJ, current, and future activity 
discussed in general education pro^^nd cons is the subject, of G^rzrra/ 
Education CurruulumJssu£sYor the Future in Community and JuntQf Colieges 
(1978), Inji recent report, Preussef (1978) advocates the retaining of 
general edutvation in the xo(Tmiunity colleges and disc^sses tli^need to 
regain public confidence in its ^ability to teach meaningful general 
courses. ' * ' ' 
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From the £ditor'» Notes 



■ \\f'ith public confident in higher education somewhat eroded in the 
past Jew years and the c ontinuing debate oj what comtil^Us - 
legiiinmte higher education, can higher education dfford-to conjmue ^ 
With a^^bwitness us usual' attitude? There is an urgent need for 
institutions, to deal with problems both mternal and internal to the 
acadtinu community, and failure to lake action will have negative 
effects on the integrity of a college or university. The purpose of 
this volume of New DirtTtiom'ibr Cuinmunity (^ollegt-s is to 
stimulate college managers and faculties in 'areas where creative 
thinking and new strategies may, be needed for the continued 
development of effective and responsive commuriky colleges. 
With this goal m mind, the authors address such areas as 
college administration: instruction, student services, personnel 
praciices, financial planning, adrnisstotis, marketing, and 
trustee/adrnirnstration relati(^ns. - 
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